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ARCHITECTS’ 


LTHOUGH none of us work for remuneration, but 
all for honour or altruistic reasons, the subject 


of fees or other forms of pecuniary recompense 


for services rendered has some sort of philo- 

sophic interest to us, and at present architects’ 
charges is a. subject which interests many.. The chief question 
for architects is the eternal one—whether it is better to endure 
the ills they have than fly to others that they know not of. 

We should like, first, to state quite clearly that we should 
be delighted to see the labours of architects more adequately 
recognised by their clients. We are well aware that in many 
cases they are not so recognised now, but the whole question of 
professional charges is intricately mixed up with questions of 
expediency, and in making changes from what is now customary 
t is quite possible to injure instead of advancing the interests 
o! architects, which would be an unfortunate conclusion. 

It will perhaps be as well before, considering possible 
changes which may be proposed in the present schedule of fees 
is usually recognised to take a brief survey of the corresponding 
lates recognised in some other countries, and for purposes of 
this comparison we may take Germany, France, and the United 
States of America. 

Germany is pre-eminently the country of officialism and 
i method ; from it we have taken lessons in the subject of 
National Insurance, with results which, irrespective of the 
merits of the proposals made, have not been altogether 
cuthusiastically received in this country. 

he Association of German Architectural and Engineering 
Societies in 1871 adopted a scale of charges which deals in a 
thorough and comprehensive manner with the fees to be charged 
‘or work of different kinds and varying degrees of elaboration. 
In it buildings are divided into five classes, and each of these 
« classes is again subdivided into nine divisions, according 
‘othe cost of the building, the percentage to be paid in each case 
varying with the cost of the building. There are thus forty-five 
diferent rates at which architects may charge for their services, 
‘coming a scale which cannot be easy for the architect to 
lemember without an effort, and which must form in itself 
uite a branch of professional education. The sum total of 
an architeet’s fees is, in each case, divided into six parts—(a) 
the preparation of sketch plans drawn to scale, with an approxi- 
nite estimate of cost; (6) preparing complete designs, with 
‘stunate as before ; (c) working drawings and details ; (d) the 
‘peclal estimate of cost ; (e) execution, drawing up contracts, 
ind general superintendence and (/) the checking and certifying 
accounts. These six divisions give us 304 graduated charges 
“hen applied to each size of building of each of the six classes. 
‘he highest scale of charges in each class applies to work costing 
between £120 and £300 ; the lowest to buildings of £30,000 and 
ipwards, 

_ The division of the classes is interesting; Class No. 1 
,ains buildings with large interiors, the plainest descrip- 
‘on of agricultural’ buildings, railway-stations, factories, 
and similar buildings, the fees for which vary between 2 per 
‘ent. and 5 per cent. 
__ Class 2 ineludes stables as accessory buildings in connection 
van houses and generally buildings with open interiors, the 
"ter class of middle-class dwellings, and public buildings of the 


CHARGES. 


plainest nature, the fees varying between 6° per cent. and 
3 per cent, 


Class 3 includes all better-class town and country buildings 


with architecturally elaborated interiors, plain hospitals and 
baths, prisons, Custom Houses, and other buildings which may 
require special architectural treatment, the fees varying from 
f per cent. to 8 per cent. 

Class 4 includes dwellings and buildings of a princely char- 
acter, sumptuous club-houses, theatres and museums, and 
Parliament Houses, the fees varying between 5 per cent. and 
v5 per cent. 

The last, or fifth class, includes interior and exterior 
decorative work, altars, pulpits, fonts, and ornamental screens, 
the fees chargeable varying from 6 per cent. to 11 per cent. 

Provisions are also included to deal with special work. such 
as alterations where an addition necessitates a separate design, 
the fees chargeable being one-fourth more than the above rates ; 
where it does not, one-fourth less than those rates. Othe: 
classes deal with buildings below the minimum size, and where 
a building scheme comprises works falling under more than 
one class such fees are chargeable separately. 

The client pays the cost of special superintendence, of 
examining and checking measurements on the site, and other 
items. 

It will be seen that such a system as that we have here briefly 
described, while it may approach to a just and fair measure 
for calculating the architect’s remuneration, is intricate and 
complicated, and would not be readily understood or easily 

applied here. 

In France, where much of the work is carried out by architects 
holding official positions, these officials receive, in addition 
to an annual salary, a commission on the cost of the work, and 
after the completion of the work may be granted a further 
payment, termed “ gratification,” as an expression of satisfaction 
for work executed with economy and skill. For architects 
who do not hold official posts the fees are as here, 5 per 
cent., and, although they have never been fixed by law, have 
been indirectly recognised by Government. 

It has also been held at Architectural Congresses in France 
at which the subject has been discussed that 5 per cent. is a 
proper and reasonable amount for the services rendered by the 
profession. 

In the United States the Washington Convention issued 
a revised scale of charges in 1908, the: first clause of which 
fixes the minimum charge at 6 per cent., which covers 

the cost of preparing preliminary studies, working drawings, 
specifications, large-scale and full-size drawings, and the general 
direction and supervision of the work. 

The second clause states that on residential work, alterations 

-to existing buildings, furniture, and decorative work,~- and 
landscape architecture it is proper to charge at a higher rate. 

Where building is carried out under separate contracts a 
higher rate of remuneration is applicable. 

Where heating, ventilation, mechanical, structural, electrical, 
and sanitary problems are of such a nature as to require the 
services of a specialist, his charges are to be paid by the owner. 
The supervision of the architect, as distinguished’ from the 
continuous personal superintendence which may be secured by 
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the employment of a clerk ofthe works, is defined as meaning 
such an inspection by the architect or his deputy of work in 
studio and shops, or a building or other work in progress 
of erection, completion, or alteration as he finds necessary to 
ascertain whether it is being executed in conformity with his 
drawings and specification or directions. He has authority to 
act in emergencies that may arise in the course of construction, 
to order necessary changes, and to define the meaning and 
intent of drawings and specifications, 

In this country the position of the architect with regard to 
professional remuneration is at present more analogous to that 
of his confrére in France than to either the German or American 
architect ; in the one case we have a scale of fees of so com- 
plicated and minutely defined a nature that it would be 
practically impossible to secure its adoption here ; in America 
we have a recently revised scale, in which the greatly increased 
labours of an architect and his new responsibilities, brought 
about by the greater complexities of modern building 
construction, are frankly and adequately dealt with. 

It becomes important to consider how far what we may call 
\merican conditions obtain here, and to what extent, if any, 
local circumstances render it unwise to adopt some similar 
scale to the American one in this country. 

In the long run the sum which is paid for any commodity or 
service is governed by two factors, the first being the extent to 
which the public feel it is necessary to use the commodity or to 
employ the services ; the second, the solidarity of those who sell 
the commodity or supply the services required ; a third factor 
is the ability of the buyer or, in the case of a professional man, 
the client to pay the cost of the fees demanded. 

In the case of a rapidly-developing country like the United 
States, in the cities of which buildings are carried out on a 
scale which is almost unknown here, the necessity for the 
services of highly-skilled architects and engineers may be taken 
to be a sine quad non, and, therefore, it is clear that as long as 
sufficient solidarity and esprit de corps exists among those 
architects and engineers they are in a position to dictate their 
own terms. For smaller buildings in the suburban quarters 
of small towns such is not the case, but it is in many cases 
certain that the uneducated American has a greater wish to 
avail himself of the services of the educated expert than a 

imilar man in this country, owing to the greater degree of 
intelligence which enables him to recognise his own ignorance. 

Also in a new country the importance of architecture is, 
as a rule, more nearly brought home to everyone than in the 
older cities of Great Britain. 

In an American town the buildings have, in most cases, 
heen erected within living memory, frequently to be “ torn 
down ” after a short term of years to be replaced by larger and 
inore commodious ones. There are no existing suburbs con- 
taining accommodation for workers; the whole has to be 
provided de nouveau and within a short space of years. Not 
only is the population rapidly increasing, but it is being 
augmented month by month and year by year by a stream of 
emigrants, for all of whom accommodation has to be found. 

Many of our towns belong rather to the historic past than 
to the actual present. In some, population is almost stationary ; 
in others forming centres for agricultural districts, general 
prosperity is kept back by the depressed condition of agriculture. 
Existing accommodation in the way of business premises 
suffices for present wants, or such enlargement as is needed 
forms work which is, in many cases, undertaken without 
professional assistance. The drain of emigration is taking 
away some of our best workers to be replaced by the foreigners 
who settle in the East-end of London, and who, whatever their 
merits may be, are not often an architect’s clients! The towns 
which are rapidly increasing are but a part of the whole, and 
even there the growth is a moderate and slow one compared 
with that taking place in a new American town. 

For all these general considerations it is somewhat easier 
lor the American architect to obtain fair recognition of 
the services he renders than it is for his colleague in this 
country. 

There is, we believe, a belief in the profession that some 
differential rate of fees should be charged with respect to the 
smaller class of buildings, which principally consist of small 
domestic work, and there is a possibility that this may be 
recognised in revising the existing schedule of architects’ fees, 

This suggestion has much to recommend it from an intrinsic 
end logical standpoint. The small house costing some hundreds 
«i pounds frequently entails on the architect an amount of 
work and trouble in supervision, especially since it falls under 
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the head of work for which a 5 of the works is rare} 
never employed, which renders 5 per vent. scale q _* 
inadequate compensation for,the architect's services, 

On abstract principles, therefore, a good case can be made 
out for charging a much higher rate of percentage {or 
architect's services in such cases than that which now shinies 

When we consider the question, however, from a point o 
view of expediency, we are inclined to modify our conclusions 

In the first place, the client who spends a few hundred pounds 
on a house frequently has difficulty in raising the moyey 
required, and every additional £10 in the way of fees may }e 
a serious consideration. ; 

Again, the speculative builder, the house agent, anda numbe 
of building experts of a nondescript character are always a 
hand, and are quite honestly and thoroughly anxious that 
en shall not be burdened with insufficiently remunerated 
work. 

Thus we find the services of architects are dispensed with 
frequently as it is, and we believe the effect of a differentia! 
scale would be that in many such cases where they are now 
employed they would be so no longer. 

Again, though we may say that such work does not pay, 
in Saying 8o we are using a figure of speech. ; 

It certainly does not pay the busy architect who has othe: 
and more important commissions to attend to, but the latte: 
has his remedy in not undertaking it at all or only doing » 
for special fees. To the younger man who is starting, vey 
small commissions frequently represent the only work he can 
obtain, and the fees he may receive pay him both directly 
pecuniarily and indirectly as enabling him to show clients 
from whom he may expect better commissions in the cours 
of time, what he is able to do. 

For these reasons we are convinced that such a different 
scale would in this country prove to be a mistake. 

Though it is perfectly true that any schedule issued under 
the sanction of the Royal Institute of British Architects wil 
be optional on its members, it must be remembered that i 
will be used as an instrument to persuade the average man to 
dispense with an architect's services by those who a 
interested in securing his elimination, and unfortunately 
there are many such. 

There remain two other questions—one the question of the 
payment of special experts, and the other the consideration 
of the general rate of payment for architectural services. 

To our mind, there are two sides to the question of the pay: 
ment of experts. In some cases, such as baths, the cost o! 
the engineering plant is a large item in the cost of the total 
work. Is it quite fair to the client in such cases that the 
architect, if he has not the special knowledge required, should 
draw his fees on the cost of the engineering work, and, in addition. 
expect his elient to pay for getting such work designed au 
supervised in addition ? To us it does not seem so, but, 1s - 
of t hose cases where the fair solution seems to be for : f 
architect to employ such expert assistance as is necessary alt 
to pay for it out of the fees which he himself receives in resp 
to the work. = 

The same reasoning would seem to apply to cases of st Ker 
engineering, heating, and like matters, all of which erie 
increase the total cost of the building on which the architec 
fees are calculated. F labour 

It can, however, be readily shown that the amount ol a oa 
devolving on an architect of to-day in consequence of his hay il 

i ° , bodies, especialy 
to satisfy the more exacting demands of public b« Pew 
in large towns, and to meet difficult constructional ee wt 
are immensely greater than they were in the past, ree om 
reasons can be shown why the profession as @ whole shou : les 
increased payment, though it must not be forgotten ee ‘ 
increased cost of building has in some measure eutomatm" 
provided such increased payment. 

This is, we believe, the real pr 
considering a revision of architects’ charges ; but F 
be forgotten that the cenvietion of the necessity 0° *” 
tect’s services is in the nature of things less recec” | , 
it is in America, and that his services could frequen’) 
easily dispensed with here than there. 

Again, there is the danger which is hinted at 1 
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: | see rhe ondiary 5 per cent. sale & 
% bei ns Oe - om Ball and might not vert 
as @ whole regret in the end that they had gndertaken a of 
the public a new and difficult lesson, and be in ~? ed at 4 
the hunter who went out to sheot o bear and return 
rapid pace escorted by the bear ? 
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NOTES. 





WE learn that progress has been made in the matter 
Government of the pro Government buildings which are to 
Buildings in be erected in Edinburgh. Sir Robert Lorimer, who 
Edinburgh. will act as assessor in an open competition which is 
to be promoted for the purpose of obtaining designs, 
has been in consultation with Mr. Oldrieve, head of H.M. Office of 
Works in Scotland. Competitors are to be allowed three months for 
the preparation of their designs, A considerable interval of time 
will probably take place before the buildings are actually erected, 
as only a small amount, chiefly for fees, has been allowed in this year’s 
estimates, and a new prison will have to be built before the Calton 
(aol can be moved. Aecording to present arrangements the new 
buildings will accommodate the Inland Revenue for Scotland, H.M. 
Office of Works, the Scottish Local Government Board, and the 
Stationery Office, among other new departments. The Post Office and 
Sasines Office are at present admirably housed. There is a con- 
troversy between the Town Council of Edinburgh and the Prison 
Commissioners for Scotland over the ownership of the site, but this 
is not expected to be a serious obstacle to the settlement of the question. 
There has been discussion as to the possibility of erecting Scottish 
Parliamentary buildings on the site, but even if Scotch Home Rule 
became a fact the site would be extensive enough to provide room 
for the buildings which would be required. 


Unper this title Mr. March Phillipps contri- 

“The Inter- butes another essay to the Morning Post, in which 
pretation of | he deals with some criticisms made by Mr. Godfrey 
Architecture.” in a letter to that paper. Mr. Phillipps reiterates 
the aim of his essays, which is to see in the structural 
proportions of architecture a facsimile of the ideas and emotions 
of the builders, and in his writing we are conscious that he succeeds 
in doing this with extraordinary vividness and force, and that, though 
we can by no means always agree with the conclusions he arrives at, 
his manner of putting those conclusions is so sympathetic and so 
forcible that he must succeed where others have failed in im pressing 
the public with the extraordinary interest and value which attaches 
to architecture as a great art fulfilling a very human want. Not only 
is this so, but he will give vitality and conviction, which is badly 
needed, to architects themselves, and such teaching as his must 
contribute in no small measure to the advancement of arehitecture. 
But we think he overlooks causes which are at work in this and every 
civilised nation—causes which are tending constantly more or less 
10 cosmopolitanising the architecture of modern civilisation. The 
‘enalssance was no artificial movement, though at its inception it 
expressed itself in many ways artificially and consciously. It was 
the expression of the conviction of civilisation that there was in the 
storehouse of the past that which was more natural and germane 
ne needs of the present than that which had gone immediately 
‘lore. It was an instinetive choice, governed by reason, which 
abandoned the expression of medieval life because it no longer 
corresponded to the wants and thought of a more cultured age. 
Naturally, in those countries in which mediwvalism was strong and 
culture less widely spread, the impulse was more halting and spoke 
with a more uncertain voice, but the impulse and impetus was there 
in the T euton as well as the Latin, and bechme a stronger one 
* civilisation removed the barriers of ignorance. It was natural 
‘hat in the inception of architecture the work of the individual crafts- 
man shouid have a relatively greater value ; it is equally natural that 
ni — have a gain without some corresponding loss, and that our 
hunt oe May lose some of their individuality, particularly in the 
ands of less gifted exponents of architectural skill. But, however 
much we may value the charm of childhood, we cannot speak and act 


*s children when we have acquired the experience which comes 
With age, 


The Uses WE have received a memorandum of an interesting 
. University and useful course of instruction which has been 
° Sheffield arranged after consultation between the master 
“Duin? builders and the University uf Sheffield, with a view 
u'ders. to providing instruction which will enable students 
the k who wish to become master builders to acquire 
'© knowledge which they will require in their business careers. The 
Priniary Object is to enable students to acquire that knowledge of 
i utitic and theoretical matters which will enable them to benefit 
y ‘rom practical work during apprenticeship and in after years. 
x," University will grant Works Pupils’ Certificates (Buildi 
;,. 0) to those students who furnish certificates of having attend 
rt least three University Sessions the six months’ winter course of 
‘study arranged for works’ pupils (Building Section). During 
cortif itervening periods between the sessions they must furnish 
esta), 168 Of having been engaged in tical building work in en 
fant) nment approved by the Faculty of Applied Science, and 
at +). certificates of having the ribed examination 
made 4, Of the course, and evidence from employers of having 
shor. istactory during their employment in the work- 
=. There is a departmental entrance examination to test the 
of 0. 8 Seneral education. The course extends from the beginning 
tober to the end of March. The first year's course includes 
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Applied Mechanics, the Elements of Mathematics, Descriptive 
Geometry, and Elementary Applied Construction; that of the 
second year, Practical Geometry and Material Testing, Elementary 
Chemistry, and of Building Materials, Mathematics, Practical 
Geometry, Applied and Theoretical Construction, and Carpentry 
and Joinery ; while in the third year’s course are taken the subjects 
of Civil Engineering, Civil Engineering Design, Land Surveying, 
Applied Construction, Sanitation, and try and Joinery. We 
congratulate the University of Sheffield on its praiseworthy 
endeavours to provide such necessary and systematic instruction. for 
those engaged in a great and difficult industry. There is nothing 
which facilitates business relations more than a competent under- 
standing of the subject-matters concerned, and the more that 
haphazard means of gaining such knowledge are supplemented by 
ordered and systematic training the better will be the outlook for the 
industry of contracting.* 


On Friday last week an interesting day was spent 
Letchworth at Letchworth by a large party of visitors con- 
Garden City. cerned in the progress of the town, when a new 
railway-station, bridge, road, and school were 
opened, and when, the weather being all that a day in May should 
be, the town was seen at its best. The story of the development 
of Letchworth is a remarkable one, for some fifteen years ago, we 
are told, the population was under 100, while to-day it is about 
8,000, most of whom find their occupation in the town, there being 
many attractive shops, various institutions, and about fifty factories 
and workshops, some of which are of considerable importance. 
Those present on Friday who remembered the opening of the Garden 
City by the late Duke of Devonshire must have been impressed 
by the growth of the town and by the unmistakable signs of its 
prosperity, Letchworth having grown from a few half-completed 
residences to a place of considerable importance, with fine shops 
and public buildings, and so laid out that there is every reason to 
believe that this, the First Garden City, is likely to become all that 
its founders desired. To anyone fully conscious of the extent 
of the overcrowding of our great cities, and all that that means, 
the fact that so many factories have been removed to Letchworth 
is a matter for satisfaction, especially when it is realised that this 
increase is not to be indefinitely continued. When the population 
has reached 35,000, we are told, the work of the First Garden City will 
be completed—other “ factories and workshops must go elsewhere.” 
While we hope that Letchworth may continue to develop as it has 
done, we trust that the removal of many more factories than the 
First Garden City can ever hope or desire to include will not be 
delayed until then. In a subsequent issue we shall give some further 
notes on what has been done, but on this occasion we need do no 
more than congratulate the pioneers on the success of their efforts. 


Tue Fourth International Congress for the Hygiene 
Sanitary and Salubrity of Dwellings, which will be held at 
Congress at Antwerp from August 31 to September 7, promises 
Antwerp. to rival in interest and importance those previously 
held in Paris, Geneva, and Dresden. Aiming at 
furthering the cause of hygiene, both theoretically and practically, 
and taking a wide view of the meaning of a “‘ dwelling,” the Congress 
will include such subjects as the sanitation of ships and the hygiene 
of emigrants. In the fourth section it will deal with the important 
question of the development of towns from the hygienic standpoint 
and the expropriation of insanitary areas. This last subject should 
have special value for those interested in town planning. The 
Organising Committee, which includes experts of the highest standing, 
will do all in its power to make a visit to the Congress as pleasant as 
possible. Considering that the Tenth International Congress on 
Cheap Dwellings will be held at the Hague in the following week, 
there is an 2 A for those interested in both subjeets to spend 
a pleasant and instructive fortnight in Belgium and Holland. It is 
to be hoped that the invitation of the Organising Committee will be 
widely responded to in this country, and that the English Section of 
the International Committee of Patronage, now in course of formation. 
will include the names of prominent architects who have given special 
attention to a subject which is of the greatest importance to their 
profession. 


We shall in our — Se a Eo 
Dry Rot. a series of arti i written by essor 

Percy Groom, of the om g College of Science at 
South Kensington, on the subject of “‘ Dry Rot.” Professor Groom 
has made a special study of this important subject, and in view of the 
very onerous responsibilities at present resting on architects in this 
matter we think that these articles will be of great practical use to 
our readers. In Germany, where the subject has been most carefully 
and scientifically studied, distinctions are made by the law in defining 
the liability of architects in this matter, distinctions which we might 
possibly have inserted in our own laws on the subject. It is abun- 
dantly evident that the law as it stands is unfairly framed from the 
standpoint of the architect, and it should be the endeavour of our 
professional bedies to bring this unfairness home with the object of 
securing proper and adequate protection for the architectural 
profession. 





* For further particulars see our lust issue, p, 572. 
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THE PICTURES AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Ix the opinion of most people the Archi- 
tectural Room at the Academy this year is 
artistically the most interesting. It is 
certainly not a good year for the pictures, 
notwithstanding many excellent individual 
examples of painting. Why the general 
effect of the Architectural Room should be 
really superior to that of any other gallery 
at the exhibition is not far to seek. The 
Academy, as a whole, whether we take archi- 
tecture or painting, represents a traditional 
aspect of British art. The illustrations of 
architecture, which are mainly those of 
domestic work, follow in the footsteps of the 
most respectable periods of British archi- 
tecture, and where they represent other 
types of building the tradition is equally 
creditable ; whereas the paintings do not 
go for their influence farther back than the 
Victorian era. We are speaking, of course, 

t the pictures as a whole. Let it be under- 
stood that we have no disrespect for the 
Victorian period ; it has left us the heirs of 
a certain kind cf honesty and stability ; 
it gave us many painters whose works 
we could not afford te lose; but as an 
example for a school of painting it probably 
provided the- most indifferent penod that 
exists in the history of our national art. 
We do not belong to that class of critics who 
are always inclined to depreciate the summer 
exhibitions at Burlington House. On the 
contrary, we have always distinguished it 
as being by far the most important ex- 
hibition of painting which we have during 
the year. As a rule—within recent years, 
at any rate—it has contained a larger number 
of interesting works than any of the smaller, 
more specialised exhibitions. This vear, 
however, it would seem ‘to have lost ground. 
It has tacked ; it has gone back on the policy 
which took the wind out of the sails of the 
New Gallery and the New English Art Club 
exhibitions of some ten or twenty years ago. 
No one could say that the present Academy 
is at all adequately representative of modern 
British painting, or, as a whole, of the con- 
temporary aspect, whether in England or 
abroad, in regard to the painter's art. We 
do not object to the Academy closing its 
coor—if it has closed its door-—to the tutile 
efforts of the later Post-Impressionists, or 
to the Futurists, or indeed to any craze of 
that kind. But painters of this type do 
not represent any serious movement, none 
at least which has extended to this country. 
We fear that the Academicians who decide 
the acceptance or rejection of pictures 
have been a little influenced by their 
antagonism towards the curious manifesta- 
tions of painting which have been on 
view within recent years at the Grafton 
(salleries and elsewhere. But on the face 
of at their antagonism has extended 
beyond the particular schools referred to ; 
it has extended practically to all examples of 
painting which have not surrendered them- 
elves to the Victorian point of view. We 
may, however, be doing the Academy some 
injustice, for the artists in question may 
not have submitted their work for its 
‘pproval ; although, in view of the importance 
which painters generally attach to their 
periormances being hung at Burlington 
House, it would seem hardly credible that 
the type of work sent in has been confined 
olely to the examples which now: decorate 
the walls. Rightly or wrongly, we are of the 
opinion that the present exhibition indicates 
that the powers behind the throne have closed 
the door, and closed it with a bang, not only in 
the face of the wilder modern influences in 
painting—such as the Post-Impressionists— 
but also in the face of all and sundry influ- 
ences which may in some degree be con- 
sidered what is called “ advanced.” E 
Probably the success of the Tadema 
Exhibition during the winter may «have 
stiffened the Academy in its present attitude. 
he correspondence which the exhibition 
occasioned in the Times with regard to 
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the Post-Impressionists, resulting in a 
considerable manifestation of opinion, both 
so far as the public and Press are con- 
sidered left the honours of the discussion 
with those who sup the view of 
art expressed in Tadema's delightful 
pictures. Tadema’s work had been vastly 
underrated by some notable critics who 
supported the Post-Impressionists. Some 
equally notable painters on the other 
side took up the cudgels on behalf of 
Tadema and slew mightily, and with 
reason and with effect. But are the 
extremists in any discussion right? For 
our part, we were in sympathy with the 
attack on the critics for their handling 
of the Tadema pictures, which was not some of the most interesting pictures of 
only indifferent criticism, but, in the recent years. The vigour and dramatic fore 
circumstances, indifferent manners. But — in his * Finance ’’ are remarkable. 
we could discover no issue between the alt ough the cynical verisimilitude of |) 
Tadema point of view and that of others types is perhaps a little too emphasised 
who hold different ideas. Each has its  ‘ is group of materialistic sharks over the, 
place in the scheme of art; and we walnuts and wine do not provide a pretty 
should be sorry if the Academy, which spectacle, although the painting and cha: 
should be catholic and representative, were  acterisation are achievements in skill ay 
mainly to pin its faith to one aspect of the ~dramatic observation. 
effort and intelligence which involves so There are a few regular exhibitors whow 
many issues as that of painting. work is a little apart from the Academ) 
One effect of the recent change in policy formula. Since Mr. Sargent left off paintin: 
if it be a change—is that the work of tke portraits, for reasons which all artists apd 
more regular contributors, whether members critics must respect, he would seem mor 
or otherwise, to the Academy stands out or less to have followed a wilful exper 
more prominently. The pictures of Mr. mental mood. We have never since been 
David Murray and Sir Alfred East, which are quite able to place him; probably he i 
always interesting, are especially noticeable. content with his vagrant mood and does not 
Mr. David Murray's large pictures of Venice desire to be pla Nevertheless, as on 
(the seene of the “Rio Pinelli” in particular) of the greatest painters of modern times, w« 
are certainly among the best things he has are now and then a little disappointed wit) 
ever done; the fluctuating colours of the his recent work. It is apparently to 
canal, no less than the form and detail of tentative. His “Weavers” and “The 
the picturesque palaces and houses, are Spanish Gipsies"’ at the present exhibition 
obviously depicted with almost a riotous are, however, more adequately representa: 
delight in their picturesque qualities. tive of the individuality, breadth, and style 
Sir Alfred East, in his spacious can- for which we look in his pictures. Thy 
vases of countrysides, which reach over most notable advance in the year has w 
au pattern of flowing meadow and winding doubtedly been made by Mr. Charles Sims. 
stream, seeks, perhaps more consciously than This artist has discovered a sort of pictoms! 
Mr. Murray, a decorative composition; composition which is his own and which 
his feeling for colour runs to more sombre is a little difficult to analyse. He not 
tones, but the two painters possess in com- infrequently, like some of the early Italians, 
mon facility for the treatment of large distributes the attention in one picture over 
canvases. Mr. Edward Stott’s smaller various centres of interest which do no 
religious pictures, his “ Adoration of the bear any obvious relation to each other, » 
Shepherds ’ and “The Carpenter’s Shop,” far as subject is concerned, although are 
are well hung, but become almost lost pictorial harmony — is complete enoug!. 
on the Academy walls, where there is But Mr. Sims’s view’ of painting 1s not 
little or nothing which relates itself either jimited by his “ subject’ in the common 
to the kind of thought or treatment  acceptation of the term. He is nota ee 
which is expressed in Mr. Stott’s work. of merely “subject” pictures, and the 
There can be no doubt of his skill or the unity to observed in his work is not o! 
sincerity with which he approaches these the explanatory or anecdotal _-* ~ 
subjects from the Gospels, although they rhythmical, decorative, abstract, the j mm 
are neither of the seale nor type which are of unity of general application wh ¢ . 
effective, or could be properly effective, common to the higher expression in mos | 
without their immediate surroundings were the arts—music, poetry, architecture, scl 4 
more in harmony than is possible at the ture. It is not the umity of fact or incident, 
Academy. The cattle pictures of Mr. but of idea, a’ sort of poetic ae 
Arnesby Brown, on the other hand, are jn Mr. Sims's case. If we have veraree: * 
not only excellent in themselves, but also indulge in a somewhat unfavourable ni ~ 
possess a quality which makes them more of the Academy as a whole, we are wis 
independent of their surroundings. His concede that the purchase of Mr. pogo 
large frame of sky, of sunshine and cloud, ‘The Wood Beyond the World ” ‘hich 
his spaces of green, of fields and trees clothed extenuating circumstance. It isa Sainte : 
in all their summer livery provide for his js certainly worth a placo in the a “4 mc 
cattle a mise en scéne which discovers a place _ collected on the walls of the National ee 
for itself, however conflicting the contrasts of British Art. Among the — ' 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Mr. who have not surrendered thems eS 
Arnesby Brown an appreciation a complacent sort of ideal a * ’ 
of the picturesque quality in cattle, with the Lavery and Mr. George Henry. ey 
sun throwing its lights and shadows on also Mr. Richard Jack, who maintains (© 
their speckled backs, which has probably reputation which a success of a few Ba 
only been equalled by Troyon and some of ago won for him at the Academy. i 
the Dutch painters. Mr. Napier Hemy’s . Lavery was commissioned so ree ht 
sea pieces have the same quality of detach- its of a po th pes wats 2 
ment from their surroundings as Mr. to face with an awkward prop pers 
Arnesby Brown’s. We do not know that inter of his tendencies. oot the 
any previous painter ofthe sea has been have imagined him succes2)"" © 5 
rs to convey such direct transcripts as complimentary and diplomatic vat mekih 
this artist ; its flow and pattern, the texture Mr. Lavery has won through withon! Mo 
of the waves are the result of no formula, any especial compromise 1n _ img haps, 
but of tireless observation and understanding. of view. He has hesitated a litt!s pitt 
His picture of the lower reaches of the but he has not compromised. [is Fannot 
Thames is equally excellent and interesting. an individual ~ ance; we 
We must also mention in connection wi 
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artiste whose work is the mainstay of the 


a Academy Mr. Tuke's “Genoa ” 
- the —s = ture, “ The Fallen Idol.” 
ot Mr. ohn fT. No Academy exhi. 
bition would be complete without Mr 
Collier's annual problem, which he no doubt 
r with a smile up his sleeve. There 
6 a Mr. Blair Leighton’s - Boyhood of 
Alfred the Great,”’ painted with the smooth 
excellence which has opened the Academy 
doors, to many men of smaller a: complish. 
ment, but, for some reason for which We are 
unable to s t an explanation, leaves hin, 
still outside. Mr. Bundy also remains outside 
the ranks, although, without being in conflict 
with the Academic ideal, he has provided 


recall its counterpart ; but if it lacks the 
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Harrogate School Competition: First Premiated Design. 
By Mr. C. H. Channon, F.B.I.B.A. 


polite glitter associated with royal portraits, 
it does not fail in dignified effect. ‘‘ The 
Reading ” of Mr. George Henry is the finest 
work of his that we have seen, largely 
because it brings into fuller play a certain 
decorative quality which is in some degree 
to be found in many of his pictures. “ The 
Reading” is not a subject picture; it 
suggests rather the finer idea of a painter 
seeking to fill a given space with some kind 
of decorative thought. It is, however, 
a little incensequent and incomplete in 
the kind of feeling which Mr. Sims 

















Harrogate School Competition : First 
Premiated Design. 


By Mr. C. H. Channon, F.B.I.B.A. 


works out more completely, but it sug- 
gests that if Mr. Henry were given a 
lunette or a bare wall for the purpose of 
pictorial decoration he would be able to 
tise to the oceasion. Both of Mr. Jack's 
pictures are interesting, but “The String 
‘Quartette,” which is hung in a subsidiary 

position, seems to us the better. 
he women artists count at the present 
exhibition. “ The Gambling Club,” by Miss 
Anna Airy, is not more remarkable for 
its mode i and drawing than for its 
dramatic virility and observation. It is 
’ painter’s picture, and- s at - that, 
Picnic _ s 


pleasant and bright, while ‘“‘A Mission 
of Mercy,” by Miss Flora Reid, is more 
interesting for its painting quality than 
the somewhat superfluous introduction of 
its sentiment. Miss Reid’s capable art 
scarcely needs adventitious aids of this kind. 

We have not been able to take, in the 
present article, more than a cursory glance 
at some of the pictures, and we have not left 
ourselves space to speak of the Water-colour 
Room. We obse an example, “The Mud 
Walls of Assouan,” of Sir est George’s 
work. The President of the Academy 
shows his familiar skill in the medium. 
“The Dream,” by Mr. J. Young Hunter, is 
admirable for its decorative qualities as 
well as for its fanciful evocation of the fantasy 
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tone, but portrays with a good deal of 

subtlety the full and various oleae values of 

@ picturesque quarter of the Dutch town. 

But probably the best water-colours at the 

paige are to be found in the Architectural 
oom. 
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HARROGATE SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


As we announced in our issue of the 9th inst., 
the result of the competition for a new elemen- 
tary school at Harrogate is as follows :- 

First premium, Mr. ©. H. Channon, 
F.R.1.B.A., of Malton; second premium, 
Messrs. Gascoyne & Scott, of London: third 
premium, Messrs. Hickton & Farmer, of Walsall 
and Sheffield. Mr. Sidney D. Kitson, M.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., of Leeds, was the assessor. 

The conditions of this competition set forth 
a very simple and straightforward problem— 
an elementary school consisting of a mixed 
department for 450 boys and girls, and an 
iahunte? department for 225, on an oblong and 
level site. This has been the subject of many 
competitions, and has been worked out by 
scores of competitors before, so much so that 
one can almost welcome the one or two uncer- 
tainties and confused directions in an otherwise 
model set of conditions. Unfortunately this 
want of clearness and some inconsistencies 
between conditions and subsequent auswers to 
questions have led to the practical disqualifica- 
tion of a very large proportion of the competitors. 

One instance was concerning the ever-recurring 
question of the detachment or otherwise of the 
infants’ block. The conditions were clear that 
the departments were to be in one building ; 
but some weakening in the attitude of the 
Committee was indicated in the answers to 
questions, with the result that many competi- 
tors, in their uncertainty, sent in alternative 
designs. A second instance fundamentally 
affecting the plan was the lack of any indication 
of the type of school desired by the Committee. 
It is evident from the result that there is a 
strong bias on the part of the assessor or the 
Committee in favour of more recent types 
instead of the older single-corridor school still 
preferred by some authorities. With this 
preference we heartily concur, but we cannot 
but feel that some indication of its existence 
might have been given. It is madness on a 
competitor's part to submit a scheme planned 
in accordance with the most modern develop- 
ment to a conservative authority, and useless 
to send in a version, however perfect, of the 
stereotyped plan to a progressive Committee. 
In this case fully 60 per cent. of the schemes 
submitted represent labour and skill entirely 
beside the mark; and if his selection be any 
guide to his own predilection, the assessor can 
hardly have been in sympathy with more than 
a dozen of the designs sent in. It is possible, 
of course, that the competition itself may have 
served to settle the uncertainty in the minds of 
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Harrogate School Competition: Second Premiated Design. Ground Plan. 
By Messrs, Gascoyne & Scott. 
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it which employs some 200 unremunerated 
professional men in the process, 
Many competitors fell foul of the question of 
entrances, and this was entirely their own 
fault. Considering the shape of the site, there 
is an irresistible attraction to make Skipton- 
road-—the longer of the two street fron — 
the entrance ; but Skipton-road is a great high- 
road with heavy motor traffic, and the pro- 
moters were only indicating what must have 
occurred to any competitor who had seen the 
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Harrogate School Competition: Second 
Premiated Design. 


By Messrs. Gascoyne & Scott. 


expressly directed that the entrances should be 
from Bilton-lane. Yet on this issue at least 
forty competitors put themselves out of count. 


The author of the first premiated design has 
frankly accepted the Bilton-lane entrance, and 
has planned the site accordingly, with the 
result that he has produced a rational block 
plan without the forced look of the second and 
tuany others, whose authors would seem to have 
designed their buildings as though Skipton-road 
were to be the entrance front, and then to have 
pulled all the approaches round to Bilton-lane. 
The plan adopts what is undoubtedly the 
natural way of utilising the site. The approaches 
are direct from the street to the doors, and there 
is a coherent sequence of entrance, school, 
Mavground in the arrangement of the site. 

he doors are in fall view from the entrance 
gates, and the playgrounds are definite units 
in the scheme, and do not merely occupy the 
spaces between the buildings. There is the 
same simplicity and straightforwardness in the 
mixed block. It is quadrangular in plan, the 
corridor being on the inside of the quadrangle 
and the classrooms, hall, and other rooms on 
the onter side. The block is well balanced D4 the 
aspect of the classrooms is very good for a 
school of this type in which this once aill- 
important consideration is sometimes ignored. 
Doubtless the desire to avoid north-lighted 
classrooms led the author to place the hall on 
the north side; in all other respects it would 
have been better on the west, between the 
playground entrances, These latter, in accord 
with the principle of directness which regulates 
this plan, are placed exactly opposite the main 
entrances—an admirable arrangement, but one 
ensuring a somewhat vigorous ‘carrent of air 
through the corridors in this breezy neighbour- 
hood. The supervision is none too good, and 
would be greatly improved if the teachers’ 
rooms were on the ground floor. But these are 
only minor blemishes in this excellent plan. 

The undoubted excellence of this block does 
net extend to the infants’ department. It is 
very loosely thrown together; the entrance is 
poorly contrived, and a better arrangement of 
cloakroom and entrance for the babies might 
surely be devised clear of the general corridor 
and hall entrances. The south aspect of the 
classrooms was doubtless the leading motive. 

We are glad to see a winning design in a 
school competition with elevations appropriate 
and unpretentious, Mr. Channon’s are designed 
with admirable restraint, and have well-grouped 
gables extending the whole width of the class- 
rooms, contrasting well with the disturbing 
gablets that are so characteristic a feature of 
school design. 

The seeond premiated design is the most 
attractive scheme in the whole competition. It 
is an inspiring attempt, and one of the best we 
have yet seen to develop a scheme upon definite 
and architectural lines and to infuse some 
imagination into the dry formule of school 
planning. It is a glowing contrast to some of 
the inchoate and straggling irregularities hung 
around it. Unfortunately the authors have 
heen content to sacrifice some practical points 
in their pursuit of an ideal, yielding in 
where we think a tittle study would have 
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brought order and utility into more complete 
agreement. 

The planning of the cloakrooms in the 
central Flock, for instance, cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory—the entirel sor-tentes cloak- 
room never is—the ventila upon 
a process of diffusion instead of upon tely 
directed om oe ee 
seem as thoug vy pushed a 
scheme in which they do not fit well. 

But the iv so finely conceived that it is 
an ungrat task to find faults in dotails, for, 
although it could hardly have been placed 
first, it well merits its second as a 
serious attempt more praiseworthy in its failure 
than many a pedestrian design which has won 
success, 

The elevations are admirably broad and 
dignified, and are based, we should imagine. 
upon the interesting vernacular of the Georgian 
period which obtains in this district. 

The authors have succeeded in producing a 
striking composition which makes up in rhythm 
and balance what so low a building is bound to 
lose in impressiveness, and we noted with 
interest the well-designed interior of the 
assembly hall. 

The third premiated design is on lines sur- 
prisingly similar to the first, and must have 
run it very close in the assessor’s regard. The 
block _ is good and straightforward, and the 
main block compares advantageously in some 
respects with the first. 

he hall is very well placed, and the teachers’ 
rooms are situated where they afford good 
supervision of the corridors. 

he odd classroom on the north seems rather 
out of the scheme of thi but an isulated 
classroom is often found to be an advantage for 
special ses when special rooms are not 
providec The particulars of this design, which 
probably led the assessor to prefer that 
first, are the comparatively large number of 
classrooms facing north, and the fact that the 
entrance doorways are not easily seen from 
Bilton-lane. This latter is the most serious 
disadvantage of the plan, as the approaches are 
unnatural and indirect. 

The junctions of the corridors internall 
might have been manipulated with more 
The scheme as a whole, however, is 80 good 
that in the absence of Mr. Channon’s design it 
would doubtless have been placed first. The 
elevations are not very carefully designed or 
represented, but they are unpretentious and 
simple, and if executed with well-chosen 
materials would be appropriate and unaffected. 

There are 197 other designs in the exhibition 
showing, on the whole, an unusually good 
standard of merit, 

The ordisiary corridor plan is represented 
many times over, and the methods of treating 
the site exhibited are A vaguely- 
expressed condition that part of the ample 
site might be left unoccupied has led to much 
confusion. Some competitors have been at 
pains to leave a well-defined space unoccupied, 
probably in reserve fer some other purpose, 
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aral others have made it whatever sha i 
several schemes allowed, and hav: mf 
for playing-fields or gardens; and others styl] 
rong, hom are the three premiate:| competi. 
tors, ¥e ignored the suggestion entirely and 
“— utilised real ago nite, ‘ 
18s regrettable that the jesne 
confused for the sake of what would 
be a futile direction. 
competition will serve a very use 
purpose in the development of a more Bh 
type of sc Since the Board of Education 
banned the old central halls, and in the absence 
of any , of what the department 
= ky ee 
gro a in by authoriti 
g a gone " horities 
A new and definite type seems to be emergi 
from the chaos, and this competition will do 
much to establish it. 


Ope 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Connoisseur, ~ number, contains an 
article entitled “ Sidelights on Oak Collecting,” 
by Mr. Fred Roe, R.L., illustrated by photo 
graphs and drawings. Stoke-on-Trent museums 
are treated by Mr. Alfred J. Gaddie, Chief 
Curator, and well illustrated by photographs. 
Illustrations, with a short description, are given 
of falence work in the Preece collection. Old 
Mansions and Manor-Honses in kngland are 
illustrated by photographs of Parnham, 
Beaminster; the Old Ciables, Breccles Hall, 
Norfolk ; St, Mary's, Bramber, Sussex ; Fritwell 
Manor, and other examples. Notes and 
Queries and other matter are dealt with in 
the number. The colour reproduction given 
of Lawrence's portrait of Mrs. Cunliffe Offley, 
from an ving by L. Busiére, is a fine 
iece of work, as is also the portrait of Lady 
wothy Nevill in 1844, from the original 
painting by G. F. Watts, given on the cover. 
The Burlington Magazine for May contains 
a reproduction of Ridolfo Ghirlandaios 
“ Portrait of an LEcclesiastic,” which was 
formerly in the collection of the Karl of Malmes- 
bury; an article on Mr. John Pierpont Morgan; 
a continuation of a former article on St 
Cathbert's Stole and Mantle by Mr. G. Baldwin 
Brown and Mrs. Archibald Christie, which is 
illustrated by a photograph and diagram. 
An article on the on Eyck Medium follows 
and the first part of an article on “ David et 
ses eléves"’ at the v. wc —_ 
by two re uctions, “ mpte Potock! 
A rs Mie Devid.” The “ Probable Origin 
of an Antonellesque Composition” by Tancred 
Borenius, and an article on “Two Persian 
Lustred Panels,” and the “Star” Room, 
Great Yarmouth, follow. “A Persian Garden 
t,”’ finely illustrated in colour, is treated 
by Sir Martin Conway, and “ Notes on Pictures 
in the Wallace Collection,” by Mr. D. 8. MacColl, 
and “A Painter in Delft at the Beginning o 
the Sixteenth Century ” are the main contents 
of an interesting number. 
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Harrogate School Competition: Third Premiated Design. 


By Messrs. Hickton & Farmer. 
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THE TEMPLES OF PHIL£. 


‘ye Earl of Cromer presided on Tuesday at 
the Rooms of the Royal Society, Burlington 
House, over a general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, when Capt. H. G. Lyons, 
F.R.S., gave an address on “ The Island and 
Temples of Philz.”’ 

The Chairman said that any allusion to the 
Temples of Phile always awakened in his 
mind mixed feelings. In the first place, it 
awakened a feeling of pride and satisfaction 
that he had been in any way connected with 
what had been one of the greatest engineering 
works of the age, which had done unspeakable 
good to the people of Egypt, and had made the 
desert blossom like a rose. In the second place, 
it awakened a feeling of regret that it was 
impossible to carry out this splendid work 
without laying a sacrilegious hand on those 
columns which were so valuable both from the 
artistic and historic point of view. But it 
would have been impossible to carry reverence 
for. the past so far as to neglect the necessities 
of the present and the future. At the same 
time, a strong feeling was evinced which had 
assured them of this, that, as they were obliged 
to undertake the work, it was the duty of the 
Egyptian Government and their advisers to do 
all in their power to preserve the temples as 
far as possible, and more ially to preserve 
those records which exi on the site, and 
which in some instances would have been 
submerged. He knew no one more able to 
give an explanation of what had been done as 
Capt. Lyons, who was equally distinguished 
as an engineer and an archwologist. 

Capt. H. G. Lyons said that the First or 
Aswan Cataract, as forming an interruption of 
the waterway at a point where the fertile valley 
of Egypt joined the arid region of Nubia, was 
from the earliest times a point of high geo- 
graphical importance. On the island of 
Elephantine, at the lower end of the rapids, 
shrines and temples rose in the carliest 
dynasties ; in later times the temples of Phile 
came into prominence, and they had been for 
many years among the most celebrated of the 
antiquities of Egypt. The rapid growth of 
Egyptian prosperity necessitated an increased 
supply of water in the early summer months, 
and in 1893 Aswan was the only available site 
for a reservoir dam. This involved the sub- 
mersion of the Island of Philx, and many 
protests were raised, which led to a thorough 
investigation of the island and the buildings 
on it. In 1895-96 the déris of mud-brick 
villages which encumbered the island were 
cleared away, and the sites of several additional 
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Albany County Court House, Winning Design : 
First Floor Pian. 
By Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, Architects. 
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Albany County Court House, Winning Design: Eagle- 


street Elevation. 


By Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, Architects. 


temples were brought to light ; also, the founda- 
tions of all the ancient structures were examined 
in order to see what might be done to ensure 
their stability when periodically submerged. 
Before the Aswan Dam was completed and the 
reservoir was filled extensive underpinning was 
carried out, so that the whole of the ancient 
structures should rest on solid rock or on cement 
concrete carried down at least to permanently 
saturated soil. So successful had this work 
been that no settlement of any kind has taken 
place. The reservoir when full only partially 
submerged the temples, but in more recent 
years an additional supply of water had been 
demanded to provide a the reclamation of 
waste lands on the northern margin of the 
Delta. Careful surveys of the Nile Valley 
from Aswan to Khartoum showed that no site 
offered the advantages that were to be found at 
the First Cataract, and consequently the Aswan 
Dam was raised, and this year for tke first time 
the level of the reservoir had been raised until 
all but the tops of the pylons were submerged. 
Even so no doubts cael ctl as to the stability 
of the temple. The painted capitals and the 
decoration of the ceiling must no doubt suffer, 
but the buildings themselves were now as stable 
as any in Egypt. This increased water level 
had, of course, submerged much of the valley, 
but the Egyptian Government had devoted 
considerable sums to the consolidation of other 
structures which were affected, and to carrying 
out an archeological survey of the area sub- 
merged, from which information of the utmost 
value had been derived, throwing light not only 
on the history of the valley, but also on the 
ethnology of the races inhabiting it, and adding 
greatly to the early history of human diseases. 
Capt. Lyons illustrated and described the 
site before the commencement of the work of 
constructing the Aswan Dam, and showed a 
large number of photographs of the buildings 
on the island, which were examined and repaired 
where possible, and underpinned. In the 
examination of the buildings a number of 
interesting features came tolight. For instance, 
they found the whole plan of the Temple of 
Ar-hes-Nefer chiselled on a paving-stone of the 
Temple of Isis. In clearing away the native 
houses many worked stones belonging to the 
temple buildings were found, and these were 
restored to their original places as far as possible. 
On the top of one of the pylons were discovered 
chiselled lines which proved to be the working 
drawings of the columns of the temple, and it 
was quite easy to recognise the colonnade 
which had been erected from these drawings. 
Questions had been asked as to how the stone 
itself was oo repeated submersions, 
and, alt h he knew the contrary had been 
stated, yet he would say that nothing was so 


ood for this sandstone as submersion, for it 
Sissolved the salts in the stone. Anyway, 


parts of the key-wall had been submerged 
twice a year for 2,000 years, and there were no 
signs of harm. 

The Chairman said that, whatever loss had 
been sustained by the construction of the dam, 
it was more artistic than archzological. When 
he visited the foundations when the work of 
underpinning was going on he could not help 
feeling that, unless the work had been under- 
taken, the whole temple must soon have fallen 
down, and he believed Capt. Lyons agreed 
that was so. Therefore in some respects it might 
be said that the construction of the dam had been 
an absolute benefit to archxological research. 


—_ 





ALBANY COUNTY COURT 


HOUSE. 

Tue building illustrated is that of the winning 
design submitted in competition by Mesars. 
Hoppin & Koen. The style adopted is that 
of the Greek revival period of American 





Albany County Court Howse, Winning Design : 
Lower Floor Plan. 


By Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, Architects. b 
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Albany County Court House, Winning Design: Longitudinal Section. 


By Mesars. Hoppin & Koen, Architects. 


architecture, and was employed as giving 
suitably simple and dignified lines and as 
harmonising with the adjacent City Hall 

The building will be faced with granite and 
roofed with copper. The estimated cost of the 
work is £133,000, and a feature of the design is 
that it admits of flexibility in space allotment 
without interfering with the main structural 
lines, thus allowing for the expansion and 
contraction of departments as required. 


—_..._ +o} ——-— 
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The Church Bells of England. By H. B. 
Waxrers, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Watters has recently established his 

reputation as a campanologist in the two 

excellent works on the bells of Essex and 

Warwickshire, of which he was joint-editor. 

We should have thought, however, that the 

time had scarcely come for the issue of another 

book of a general character on English bells, 
for it was only in 1906 that the late Dr. Raven 
brought out his satisfactory volume on “ The 

Bells of England.” The Preface boldly states, 

with a certain lack of the attractive quality of 

modesty, that there “ hardly exists an adequate 
manual on the subject.” This is distinctly 
ungracious to the memory of Dr. Raven, who 
was for many vears a faithful student of English 
belfries, when comparatively few were in- 
terested in the subject. In 1869 he produced 
an admirable volume on the bells of Cambridge- 

shire which was enlarged and reissued in 1881. 

In 1890 he produced a companion volume on 

the bells of the large county of Suffolk, in 

1895 the bells of Dorset were treated after 

the same comprehensive fashion, and be was 

also @ frequent contributor of expert papers 
on the like subject to tic Archeological Journal 
and kindred provincial magazines. It will be 

news to many who possess Dr. Raven's 1906 

vilume to learn that it is inadequate and not 

even worth mentioning in the Pistons to its 
supcessor. Dr. Raven had written on bells and 

closely studied them for upwards of half a 

century before he produced his manual. Mr. 

Walters can only claim to have made the subject 

his study for a score of years 
Having said this much to justify the memory 

and writings of a great campanologist, it is but 
fair to state that the present well-illustrated 
bao of some 400 pages is not only a larger 
but Im some respects a better work than the 

1905 manual The bibliography with which 

the book opens cannot fail to be much appre- 

ciated by campanologists. We have tested it 
severely, and can find no gaps save in the 
matter of essays contribu to Transactions, 
and these might, with advantage, have been 
extended 

There is nothing nove) in the historical 

Introduction; it traverses @ well-worn path. 

Rut in the matter of technical processes there 

is much new material, with several instructive 

plates supplied by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank. 
lhe section concerning towers and belfries and 
ringing and ringers is useful. It is stated 
with emphasis that “ it is now established that 
iron frames built firmly into the walls both at 
top and bottom are the best.’’ An illustration 





is given of a ring of eight bells in a modern iron 
frame as supplied by Messrs. Warner. But 
surely there is still a difference of opinion on 
this point ? Some practical architects inveigh 
strongly against iron frames as tending - to 
jeo ise the security of old towers. Old- 
fashioned ringers up and down the country 
have a decided and possibly irrational prejudice 
against iron frames in either ancient or modern 
towers. 

The section on towers and belfries is in some 
respects a useful summary of facts, but it is not 
free from errors of omission and commission. 
It is curious, for instance, to find that no 
mention is made of the stout timber sup 
rising from the floor of the west bay of the 
nave to carry a wooden belfry sufficiently 
strong to bear a ring of four or five bells. 
These came into fairly general use in stoneless 
counties or districts in the fifteenth century, 
when the desire for a ring of bells set in all over 
England. The poorer parishes, unable to afford 
a stone tower, adopted this expedient, notably 
in Essex and in certain parts of Hampshire and 
Surrey. As to detached towers, the list given 
is somewhat faulty. In at least two cases 
towers are given which owe their detachment, 
not to any special design, but to the fact of a 
new church being built on a different site, 
whilst the old tower was suffered to remain. 
If sach instances are to be included, several 
comparatively recent examples should be added. 
The tower of Launceston, originally detached, 
has been united to the nave for many a long 
year by the insertion of a building at first 
designed for municipal purposes and now used 
asa vestry. If Launceston is to be included in 
the list, the fine tower and spire of Terrington 
St. John must be added: it was erected 16 ft. 
clear of the body of the church. and the narrow 
connecting passage is of later date. 

The long tabulated list of English bell-founders 
with which the book concludes is a thorough 

iece of work and shows no small industry. 

he lover of bells will do well to possess himself 
of these two manuals on campanology by Mr. 
Walters and Dr. Raven; the one is supple- 
mentary to the other. 
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Railway —— ment Notes and their 
ditions, By B. O. Brecnam, BA, (lan 


{ La . 

Butterwo: & Co. 1913. 8vo wi a 

104 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) : 
Tuts is a very useful little book dealin> wit 
carriage of goods and animals on rail, on 
with their carriage under consignment notes 
The author points out in his Preface that the 
notes used on the various railways do not differ 
in essential mattens, though they may in form 
The book sets forth in plain” Jangyave and 
within a small com the meaning and legal 
effect of the conditions contained in these and 
similar t notes as laid down in 
decided cases. At the same time, the 
themselves collected in a handy form, together 
with their facts, extracts from the judgments 
and conclusions to be drawn from them. The 
style of the work is concise and clear, 

The book should prove of use not only to 
members of the legal profession, but also to 
manufacturers, merchants, and builders, and 
indeed to all whose business involves a constant 
or frequent use of the railways for the transit of 
goods and materials, 

The book contains an Appendix setting out 
the essential parts of certain useful statutes, such 
as the Carriers Act, 1830 ; the Railway ani Canal 
Traffic Act, 1854 ; and the Railway Clauses Act, 
oo There is also a table of cases and an 
index 


CASES are 





A BC Guide to Patents for Inventions. By Rozrnt 
E, . M.Inst.M.F., A.M.Inst.C.E., and 
A. Mruwarp Frack, Fel. Chart. Inst. P.A. 
(London : Butterworth & Co.) 

Tue authors’ chief claim is to present the matter 

in a useful form. The real value of such a guide 

can only be gauged by constant use, but at first 
sight it would seem that a few subjects have not 
received quite adequate treatment. For instance, 
under British Possessions we find that the Isle 
of Mano and the Channel Islands are not included 
within the meaning of the 1907 Act, but one 


certainly uires to know what countries are 
included. imilariy, under International 
Convention the guide refers to “certain 


countries’ as forming the Convention, but 

fails to enumerate the countries in question. 

The subject of licences is dismissed in very few 

words, though compulsory licences are given 

better treatment, An A BC guide may be any- 
thing from a mere index to an encyclopedia, and 

the price of the guide should give the buyer a 

fair indication of the nature of the article between 

these two extremes. In the present instance 
we are inclined to think that we are given very 
good value for the moderate price. 

The City of London Year-Book and Cw 
Directory. (London: Messrs. Collingridge, 
148, Aldersgate-street, E.C, Price 5s. net.) 

Messrs. W. H. & L. ContrsentpGr have sent 

us a copy of their annual publication, the City 

of pea a Year-Book and Civic Directory. This 
is a very useful work, and includes notes on the 
municipal, commercial, clerical, and social sides 
of the City. There are complete lists of the 
members of the City Corporation, London 

County Council, District Surveyors, and others. 

The commercial section contains the names of 

the members of the Stock Exchange, Baltic, 

and Lioyd’s. Several pages are given up to 

Livery Companies and their members, while 

particulars are also given of the various « hools, 

clubs, ete. 





Albany County Court House, Winning Design : Columbia-street Elevation. 
By Messrs. Hoppin & Koen, Architects. . 
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DESIGN FOR A TOWN 
CHURCH. 


Tus design was submitted in a limited 
competition for the new Church of St. Peter, 
Acton, in March, 1912. The church was pro- 
posed to be built of stock brick with reinforced- 
concrete vault and pantile roof over. The plan 
of two square bays for the nave was based on 
the early domed churches of the South of 
France, and in it an attempt was made to 
utilise the wide nave and passage aisle type of 
plan, without letting the north and south walls 
suffer in seale in comparison with the width of 
nave. The church seats 600 exclusive of choir 
and chapel. 

Austin Durst & Heaton Comyn. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Liverpool Architectural Society. 
The members of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society visited the new Exhibition buildings in 


THE BUILDER. 


Edge-lane. The party was conducted round by 
Mr. Thomas Ramsay, the architect for the 
Exhibition. The chief features of the Exhibi- 
tion are the grand “ Place,” enclosed on four 
sides with buildings and on the far side from 
Edge-lane. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 

On the 10th inst. a party of members and 
friends of the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion went by motor-bus to visit, by permission, 
Dundas Castle, Dalmeny Church, and the 
Carmelite Priory Church, South Queensferry. 
Mr. Thomas Ross, LL.D., F.S.A., was leader, 
and at each place gave a short interesting 
descriptive sketch of its history. 


Dundas Castle. 

This. castle, now the property of Mr. J. 
Stewart Clark, is a finely-preserved building of 
the fifteenth century of the L plan, with an 
unusual addition of an angular tower of the 
same period. There are two “ licences” 
extant concerning the Castle. The first, dated 
March 14, 1416, is from Governor Albany to 
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James Dundas, * to bigg, fortifie, and erect in 
height his tower at Dundas in form of a castle, 
and to fortifie and surround it with walls and 
ditches as he pleases, and to have in it a 
constable, porter, and other keepers necessary ” ; 
the second, dated 1424, is from James L., 
empowering the same James Dundas to turn 
his tower or fortalice of Dundas into the form 
of a castle. The Castle, which occupies a 
commanding position on the south of the Firth 
of Forth, is remarkable for its numerous vaulted 
chambers. The last Dundas who occupied it 
used it as a distillery, and some of the apparatus 
still remain. The modern house, built in the 
abbey style in 1818, is on the east side of the 
Castle. On the lawn in front of it is a fine 
Renaissance sundial and fountain, which had 
been erected originally near the old Castle by 
Sir Walter Dundas in 1623. 


Dalmeny Church, 

At Dalmeny Church the party was met by 
the Rev. P. Dunn, M.A., the parish minister, 
who accompanied the visitors on their inspec- 
tion of this fine old Norman edifice. In his 
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No. 17, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. (See next page.) 
Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.L.B.A., Architect. 


notes Mr. Ross stated that the earliest mention 
of the church was in a charter by Walter, Earl 
of Dunbar, about 1166, and witnessed by Helia, 
of Dundas. The church was given to the 
Abbey of Jedburgh at an uncertain date during 
the reign of William or Alexander II. The 
church consists of a nave, chancel, and apse, 
these three divisions, as at Leuchars, which is 
about the same period, being separated by two 
highly-enriched arches of two orders, supported 
on shafts. It was also stated that the principal 
door, with its decorations, is the best preserved 
doorway of the kind in Scotland. The company 
heard with interest that a project is on foot by 
the heritors, of whom Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Stewart Clark are the chief, to restore the 
church. 


The Carmelite Priory, Queensferry. 


At Queensferry the Rev. Frederick Smith 
joined the party, and supplemented Mr. Ross'8 
notes on the Carmelite Priory Church. Although 
it is said to have been founded in 1330, the 
oldest charter dates from 1440. The monastery 
existed for about 250 years, and in 1585 
James VI. disposed to Sir Walter Dundas the 
whole revenue of the estate, “ together with the 
kirk of the said place and whole bounds, with 
the steeple and houses above the same.” The 
building fell into ruins, and was, it seems, used 
for years for all sorts of unsanctified purposes. 
So late as 1872 the nave was pulled down, to 
make way, it was said, for a joiner's shop, 
which, however, was never erected, and the 
site is now in grass and enclosed by a railing. 
he tower and choir, vaulted in stone, and the 
south transept are practically entire. Until 


about 1889 the building remained a ruin, when 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, had it fitted up as a place of 
worship.—Scolsman. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The annual meeting of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was held on the 29th 
ult. in the rooms of the Association, South 
Frederick-lane, Dublin, Mr. George L. O'Connor, 
F.R.LA.I., the outgoing President, in the 


chair. 

The following officers were elected for the 
current session :— 

President, Professor W. A. Scott, A.R.I.B.A. ; 
Vice-President, Mr. ick Hayes; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. G. Leask, George L. O'Connor, 
L. F. Giron, e Dickinson, J. A. Geoghegan, 
J.J. Robinson, J. M, Mitchell, G. F. Beckett, and 
W. 8. Keatinge ; Hon. Treasurer, T. F. Strahan ; 
Hon. Librarian, T. L. Cullimore; Hon. 
Secretaries, H. Allberry, H. J. Lundy; Hon. 
Auditors, E. Bradbury, L. 0’ han. 

Mr. Henry Allberry, Hon. Secretary, read 
the annual report, which dealt with the work 
of the Association during the session. 
From the report we take the following :— 

* The total membership now stands at ninety- 
ae —< —_ Mee sang ste are awaiting election. 

e R.LA.1. having inaugurated an examina- 
tion for admission to the studentship of that 
body, the question of reviving the classes in 
Building Construction and hitecture, in 
order to assist intending candidates, was 
eg A circular issued to the ——— 

ici an encouraging response. It was, 
however, not until late in the session that the 
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standard of the examination was fixed, and it 


was, therefore, thought desirable ; 


a Sub-Committee to deal with the suhjer 
thoroughly m preparation for next S€88iON 
Their report is not yet to hand, but 


i8 Con. 


fidently anticipated that a well-deyis«| scheme 
will be in operation next winter. ‘1 ),, interest 
exhibited in the first examination, heli! recently 
appears to justify the Association jy, th. desire, 
frequently expressed, for its inauguration, 
Your Committee reiterate the opinion that this 
step on the part of the Institute will prove 
a source of strength to, and will unite sti] more 
closely, = aoe and junior architectural 
bodies in Ireland.” 

Mr. P. J. Lynch moved the adoption of the 
Report. He said the condition in which they 
were placed at present was the best justification 
of the existence of the Association. He sug- 
gested that there should be co-ordination of 
the three elements now contributing towards 
the education of the architects of the future. 
He also suggested that members of the 
Association should visit and study the National 
Museum and the products to be found there, 
so that they might see the materials that are 
available in this country. The wealth of marble 
alone in Ireland was a valuable asset. He did 
not think architects were making sufficient use 
of the materials available in Ireland. The 
classes and competitions were not all that could 
be desired. But the introduction of examina. 
tions was a successful move on the part of the 
Association. 

Ro ey — ded the motion, and 
the re was adop 

Se "Sirahan submitted the financial report, 
which stated that the subscriptions this year 
showed an increase of £41 14s. 6d., and the 
balance in bank amounted to £72 4s. 8d. 

On the motion of Mr. Webb, seconded by 
Mr. D. M. Turner, the report was adopted. 

The following prizes were distributed by the 
Chairman :— 

Vice-President’s Prize—Mr. C. D. B. Ward. 
Class of Design—First prize, Mr. €. D. B. 
Ward ; second prize, Mr. M. McCullagh. 

The Chairman said the Committee had 
proposed the following resolution :— 

“The Architectural Association of Ireland 
desire to place on record their appreciation of 
the action of the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland in recommending that the design 
for the p Municipal Art Gallery should 
be made the subject of a competition.” 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chairman, addressing the meeting. 
expressed his feelings of deep gratitude to all 
for having made his year of office a very pleasant 
one, and, better still, for having enabled him 
to leave the chair — k. pane pkg rg 

i i ride, , during 
rag sl iy meena hed advanced and 
flourished far beyond his expectation. He was 
glad to observe that the general wave of = 
perity to which he alluded in his inaugura 
address at the opening of the session last year 
had already itself appasent, particularly 
in a way which appealed to architects. He 
referred especially to the fact that two large 
and important competitions had recently taken 

in the city, each of which had helped to 
out exceptional talent amongst their 
renee, Bt competitors, who, by the skill shown 
in their various designs, hed. demonstrated to 
the public what Irish architects can do when 4 
fitting opportunity is afforded them to exercise 
their genius, It was icularly gratifying 
to members of the jation to ate 
the fact that the winners in _ a" oo 
. bal rs Q ° 
ate te eee their warmest 
tulations. He directed attention - an 
by Mr. Aston, 
_ como hy re broad, central 
whose was 9g ha ier and Mary- 
street, thus forming a new artery through he 
resent diseased heart of the city. she % pe 
he ventured to say, was 4 = ° ing the 
should commend itself Pa capital at hoot 
welfare and interest of Bom gut what 6 
He would ge" such a boulevard would 


I scope he architect, more 
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aes = Ae ol caalen teat present, 
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ve city. He hoped that this was ay 
forerunner of many such schemes, which pi 
badly needed, to open up and broaden 
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streets. While on the subject of this new 
highway, it might be well to mention that 
a suitable site was set apart for the erection of 
that much-discussed temple, the Municipal 
Art Gallery. He was neg voicing the opinion 
of the great majority of his brother architects 
when he said that, wherever the new Gallery 
was to be erected, it must not be across the 
Liffey. The question of age improvements 
and open spaces reminded him of another 
very estimable body, who were well deserving 
of their praise—he referred to the Housing 
and Town Planning Association of Ireland, who 
had done and were at present doing such 
splendid work in helping, by lectures and advice, 
to broaden the minds of the public in general, 
and provincial public bodies in particular, 
oan the better arrangement and laying-out 
of buildings and public spaces. He could not 
pass from references to that body without 
referring to the work done by the Countess 
of Aberdeen. She had not spared herself in 
her efforts to improve and beautify in every 
possible way their city and their towns through- 
out the country. He felt that the architects 
should be grateful to Her Excellency, and look 
upon her as their friend, inasmuch as she 
advocated healthy homes to house the people, 
and had done a great deal of real good in 
showing the necessity of getting such homes 
planned by qualified men of experience, thus 
helping to put a nail in the coffin of the jerry- 
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architect, hitherto so rampant in the country— 
a type of individual who had been the cause of 
more decay and misery amongst the workers 
in the provincial towns than was generally 
known. 

On the motion of Mr. A. C. Murray, seconded 
by Mr. J. Holloway, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the outgoing President. 


The Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, 
Glasgow. 

The annual report cf the Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society (Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow) has just been issued for the session 
1912-1913, which completes the Society's 
seventeenth year of existence. The number of 
members, including life members, is now 138, 
being an increase over the previous year of 
eight members. The report also contains 
accounts of the various lectures given, visits, 
exhibitions, etc., the balance-sheet for the year, 
and also the names of the present officers for the 
year, and a list of the members of the Society. 

OO 


NO. 17, ST. HELEN’S-PLACE, E.C. 


Turis new building, which has been erected 
by the Worshipful Company of Leathersellers, 
stands upon the site of four old houses, Nos. 
17, 18, 19, and 20, St. Helen’s-place, the site 
containing an area of 5,500 ft. superficial or 
thereabouts 


593 


The old houses, which had been removed, 
had become unsuitable for modern offices, 
and the new building has been designed to 
give large open door spaces for offices, as is 
shown by the plans. 

The building has been specially planned 
to give the largest amount of lighting area 
possible, and the floors are of good height 
throughout. 

A low-pressure hot-water system has been 
installed throughout the premises, which are 
fitted with two electric lifts and with all 
modern conveniences, such as post boxes 
on each floor. 

The premises have been built by Messrs. 
John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., Grosvenor-road, 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. H. Chatfeild Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Bishopsgate. The quantity surveyors were 
Messrs. Yaa & Clarke, of Camomile-street ; 
Mr. W. Crossley was clerk of works. The 
steel construction was by Messrs. Powers & 
Dean Ransomes, Ltd., of Cubitt Town; the 
heating was by Messrs. F. Edwards & Son, 
Great Marlborough-strect; the lifts were by 
Messrs. Martineau, of Hemel Hempstead ; 
the marble work was by the Art Pavements and 
Decorations, Ltd., Emerald-street ; the sanitary- 
work was by Messrs. Matthew Hall & Co., 
and the Portland stone was supplied by 
Mr. F. J. Barnes. Mr. M. Lawlor was engaged 
on the sculpture and carving. 




















No. 17, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Mr. H. Chatfeil! Clarke, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 





The Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Boarp or AxcurrecturRAL Epvcation, 

The Board of Architectural Education of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects announce 
that the designs submitted by the following 
students who are qualifying for the Final 
Examination have been approved : 


Sussect VIL—vDesign for a Village Inn. 


W. R. Davison James E. Marchinton 
- B. Donaldeon C. Mediey 
A. E. Lowes 


Sersect VII, 
1 Clateh mae toa Coadleg : 


Desiqn for 


P. J. Adams A. E. Lowes 
G. Bennett J. Moore 
J. W. Bul! A. Nisbet 
J. O. Cheadle KE. B. Norris 
H. T. Cooksey A. J. Sparrow 
A. L. Freaker J. O. Thompson 
W. W. Locke W. C. Young 
R. M. Love 

Design for Carriaze Entraace to Hotel. 
F. A. Addey J. E. Lutyens 
C. O. Ap-Gruffydd J., MacGregor 
H. Bagena! H. L. MacMillan 
R. Brain E. A. L. Martyn 
A. 8. Burnétt H. CC. Mason 
E. R. F. Cole B. Newboult 
E. C Davies R. H. Phiip 
W. R. Davison C. J. Ripley 
H. Dicksee A. R. Shipley 
L. Foster A. E. Stott 
J. C. Fowel!ll H. J. Tebbutt 
W.. Friskin t. S. Wallace 
W. Griffiths R. A. Walter 
H. W. Halias 4,N. Weeks 
L. S. Henshall FE’. Williamson 
A. F. Hooper R. S. Wilshire 
A. F. Kaltenbach J. F. Wilson 


A Guildford Improvement. 

The work of demolishing the buildings at 
the Ram Corner, Guildford, with a view to 
widening the main road to Portsmouth at 
one of the narrowest and most dangerous spots, 
has opened up a view of the turrets, roof, and 

art of the brickwork of the Hospital of the 
Blessed Trinity, erected by Archbishop Abbot 
for the benefit of his native town. A strong 
feeling exists in the town, it is stated, that the 
view onght to be preserved and not blotted 
out again, as it would be if the corporation's 
scheme of selling the cleared space for sites for 
business premises is carried out. The site 
value of the land, which it is proposed to 
sell by auction, is estimated at between £2,000 
and £4,000, and the Corporation have received 
an offer of £2,000 from Mr. C. Hoskins Master, 
a former High Sheriff of Surrey, on condition 
that the space should be converted into an 
old-fashioned garden. The matter has been 
referred to a special committee for consideration. 


North Side, Clapham Common. 

On the north side of Clapham Common, 
between Macaulay-road and The Chase, is a 
row of fine houses, Church-buildings, that were 
built in 1713, and reputedly after designs by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Most of them have wrought- 
iron entrance gates, with porches, and interior 
paneling and spacious staircases with carved 
balustrades, still-rooms, and powdering closets. 
Two archways give access to the gardens and 
premises in the rear; the whole group stands as 
a rare and very charming survival of its style 
nd period. The property is -provisionally 
chosen as a site for the new buildings of 
Westminster Hospital It extends over three 
vcres, and has frontages of 385 ft. to the 
Common and to Macaulay-road. Clapham 
Academy, commemorated by Thomas Hood, 
is identified as the two red-brick houses, one 
of which is Clarence House, which, until lately, 
was the High School for Girls and is now the 
C apham School, by the side of Archway-place, 
No. 4, Gardn=r House, ia, we gather, ‘part of 
what was formerly one house, being Mr. Grea¥e's 
School, where Macaulay, who lived at No. 5, 
Phe Pavement, Clapham High-street, had his 
earher education. The schoolroom was built 
in the garden. For longer than a century past 
several of the houses have been occupied as 
boys’ and girls’ private boarding-schools. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute, 

The annual report of the Roval Sanitary 
Institute which has just been issued shows a 
satisfactory progress and development in the 
Institute's work, both in England and other 
parts of the Empire. A new branch has been 
established in New Zealand, and the total 
members and Associates on the roll of the 
Institute amount to 4,257. An epitome of the 
three years’ work since the Institute was 
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established in its new premises in Buckingham 
Palace-road is appen to the report, and 
shows that the c e of was in every 
way satisfactory. Not only has the Institute 
increased more rapidly, but the attendance at 
its lectures of members, students, and the 
general public indicates that the present 
situation of the Institute is a convenient one. 
The financial aspect is equally satisfactory. 
The Institute has paid for the new buildings out 
of the Accumulated Fund, and the growth of 
the income has more 
increased expenses involved by the larger 
buildings. 


Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

Last winter the men engaged in the develop- 
ment of the Hampstead Garden Suburb were 
encouraged to attend classes at the various 
polytechnics, but owing to the distances between 
these and their homes much travel was entailed 
and loss of evening leisure. To obviate this, 
Mess-room Classes have been held dusting the 
spring on the suburb, and now, at the express 
wish of the men, these are to be continued 
duting the summer and autumn. This, we 
believe, is the first attempt at such a combina- 
tion of practical work and theoretical knowledge 
to be developed in connection with any Metro- 
politan building enterprise. 


King Edward VII. Memorial : Shadwell 
Market Site. 

At their meeting on May 6, at the Mansion 
House, the Advisory Committee of the King 
Edward Memorial Fund reported that the 
fund amounts to £71,261, exclusively of a dona- 
tion of £25,000, which is promised, anony- 
mously, by a lady, and of £5,000, which will 
be contributed by the Poulter Trustees. The 
firm of engineers of which Sir Alexander 
Rendel is the chief will act as honorary engi- 
neers to the Committee in the laving out of the 
Shadwell riverside market site, and Mr. F. 
Palmer, a member of that firm and consulting 
engineer to the Port of London Authority, 
will make the plans and estimates for the 
construction of the river wall 


** Garden Craft.” 

Mr. H. Inigo Triggs, whose works on the 
Formal Gardens of England and Italy are known 
to many, will publish in a few days, through 
Mr. B. T. Batalord, a new and fully-illustrated 
volume entitled “‘ Garden Craft in Europe.” It 
has long been in preparation, and will be the 
first historical account of European garden 
design. 


—_ 
—e 


CORRESPONDENCE. 








Plasterers’ Strike. 

Srr,—In the letter which appears under the 
above heading signed by the Strike Committee, 
National Association of Operative Plasterers,* 
it is claimed that an inaccuracy in my letter of 
the 16th inst. was likely to prejudice the public 
mind, As a matter of fact, there was no such 
inaccuracy when I stated that the rules now 
expired had been in existence since 1906, 

hese rules have now ceased to exist in 
accordance with the notice given in November 
last, and what is desired by the union more 
particularly is that in any new code of rules the 
principle of “ conciliation ’’ should be omitted. 

The letter of the Strike Committee goes on 
to say that the Conciliation Rule was found by 
the men to be altogether one-sided and time- 
wasting. This I maintain is absolutely incorrect, 
and, as a matter of fact, only about three cases 
have been brought before the Conciliation 
Board since April, 1906, and the matters in 
question were fully dealt with. This cannot 
therefore possibly be a waste of time. 

As to the last paragraph, the Strike Committee 
is perfectly welcome to any satisfaction it can 
get out of the position as it stands to-day, 
which involves the idleness of hundreds of 
willing workers who if they knew the full facts 
would be still at work. 

Watrer Lawrence, Jen. 
(President, London Master Builders’ 
Association). 
Professional Defence. 

Str,—Re your leading article in the current 
number of the Builder, just to hand, I would 
cliim the hospitality of your Correspondence 
columns to point out that had it been possible 
for you to have reported—in addition to the 





* The letter appeared in the public Press,—Ep. 


than overtaken the. 
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Annual Report of the R.1.B,A.—the disc 
which took place at the Institute 0, Monday 
May 5, your readers would have been ei 
aware of the pertinent fact that at the next 
business meeting of the Institute to be held on 
Monday, June 9, a formal resolution will be 
moved by Mr. Edmund Wimperis and the 
writer of this letter seapectively, which wil) 
have for its objective the formation of an 
association for the mutual aid an: 
those a unfairly attacked, 

It will pro bly be & matter of interest to 
those interested (and every practising architect 
is of necessity affected) to learn that at the 
present time Mr. Wimperis is collecting informa. 
tion with respect to the procedur: adopted 
by other bodies, and that such data will be 
available for the meeting alluded to. 

All that is necessary in addition is a full 
attendance of members so that the meeting 
may be thoroughly representative and 
criticism and suggestion be on the generous 
rather than the reverse side, 

With the desire of securing this result the 
publicity of your columns is solicited by 

K. GAMMELL, 


ussion 


advice of 


Indifferent Quantities. 


Sm,—In order that your readers may have 
no doubt about the case of Dollar v. Higgs, | 
append the full report from the 7 imes of 
December 8, 1900. 

In face of this “ London Surveyor” says 
that Mr. Wardle was “ acting on behalf of the 
builders.” 

Let us hope for the sake of his unfortunate 
clients that his quantities are a little more 
sound than his intelligence in interpreting a 
very clear report of a simple law case. 

Curer CRAFTSMAN. 


Qvren’s Bexcu Division. 
(Before Mr, Justice Witts and a Special Jury.) 
Dollar v. Higgs and Another. 

This was an action brought by Mr. Peter 
Dollar, architect and surveyor, the plaintiff, 
against Messrs, H. & H. F. Higgs, builders 
and contractors, the defendants, to recover 
£262, money alleged to have been received by 
the defendants for the use of the plaintiff 
The case was heard in May last before the 
Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, when 
the jury disagreed. me 

It appeared that the plaintiff was employed 
in 1 by Messrs. Pickford & Co., the well- 
known carriers, to prepare plans and speci 
fications of certain stables, which were subse 
quently erected at Tottenham. Tenders were 
invited for the work upon a schedule of prices. 
The defendants’ tender was accepted, and they 
did the work, which was completed in October, 
1897. The work was then measured up by 4 
nominee of the defendants, in conjunction with 
a clerk in the plaintiff's office, named 
Preston. Before the measuring-up was com 
pleted, Preston left the plaintiff's service. and 
the plaintiff employed Mr. R. 8. Wardle to 
complete the measuring-up. Mr. Wardle was 
a quantity surveyor, having a separate —. 
who had from time to time been employed by 
the laintiff when there was more work to ul 
in plaintiff's office than his. staff couk 
cope with. According to the plaintiff s ones, 
Mr. Wardle was employed upon the Totten- 
ham job on the terms of receiving one-thir’ 
of the plaintiff's commission. Notwithstane 
i which, the plaintifi 


ing this arrangement, Sree He 
aieesd, was known to the defendants, me 
defendants, when they received the fina’ 


mittance from Messrs. Pickford & Lo , paid 


over to Mr, Wardle a sum of £262, bens 

per cent. of the amount of the hay 
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Mr. Justice Wills, in the course of his 
summing-up, said that no one disapproved 
more strongly than himself of the taking of 
secret commissions, but he was convinced that 
the observations which had been made against 
that practice had no application to the present 
"Ast 
. The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Judgment was accordingly entered for £175, 
credit being given for one-third of the fees 
which was admittedly payable to Mr. Wardle. 

The Times, December 8, 1900. 





Sir,—I thank you for publishing my letter 
and for the appreciative reference thereto 
in your leading article. 

It seems to me that this question is being 
discussed in your columns under two varying 
sets of experiences, which on the one side 
has had to do with indifferent quantities, and 
on the other with accurate quantities. If this 
is the case it is useless for one correspondent 
to get angry with another before he is sure 
both are writing about the same thing. 

As regards the “ indifferent’ side, “‘ cerebral 
capacity’ may be all that is necessary for 
quantities of the kind that architects, generally 
speaking, send out, and of which alone, I cannot 
help thinking, “Chief Craftsman ’”’ seems to 
have had experience. But my letter was not 
intended to justify the production of such 
quantities as those, whether emanating from 
an architect or from a spurious quantity 
surveyor. My object was to show the necessity 
for accurate quantities taken out by the man 
of sufficient “cerebral capacity” and the 
necessary wide experience as well of architects, 
builders, and the building trades in all their 
ramifications. 

Whether quantities so produced are used 
in England only I do not know, but I do know 
after a great many years of estimating and 
adjusting accounts by the help of such bills 
of quantities that it is the very best way 
conceivable of dealing with this work in London, 
if not all over England, looking to the whole 
of the system under which our building work 
by contract is usually carried out. 

When “Chief Craftsman” says that 
‘quantity surveyors undoubtedly add to 
the cost of most buildings, because they cannot 
possibly know what is in the mind” of the 
architect, if he really understands his point, 
he must be talking about something very 
different to that to which I refer, as by “ adds 
to the cost” I suppose he means unnecessarily 
adds. Now, provided always that the quantity 
surveyor is a good one and that the architect 
supplies him with general and detail drawings, 
the bills of quantities are simply the descriptive 
measurement of the work shown thereby, 
explained by the architect’s notes, and involved 
in the work of construction, and are ascertain- 
able facts for the purpose of securing an accu- 
rate estimate of the cost, whereby they in no 
way add unnecessarily to the cost ; and they are 
not dependent upon “‘ what is in the mind” 
of the architect. 

[ must refer to one personal matter between 
Chief Craftsman”? and myself. He says 
that [ “ mention” the quantity surveyor as 
an “unnecessary middleman,” ete. I did 
nothing of the sort, but said that his and other 
letters published in the Builder made the 
quantity surveyor appear to be such, and when 
he argues that quantity surveyors must, of 
course, misrepresent architects’ ideas, it looks, 
after the way he treats my statement, as if he 
mizht be applying his bushel to the measure- 
it of the quantity surveyors’ corn. 

ESTIMATOR. 





The letter from Messrs. Northcroft, 


‘ the advantage of the quantity surveyor 
clog the architect's assistant is considerably 
asised, as your alliterative correspondents 
‘}rcar only capable of “ slanging” a man 
Who apparently knows our craft intimately. 
With regard to the well-known architects 
{uotcd, your correspondents apparently are not 
twice that these practitioners sometimes do not 
do their own perspectives, and, moreover, 
*tiploy @ large staff of assistants, as otherwise 
‘hey could not carry on their extensive practices. 
Chief Craftsman’s”’ point seemed to me to 
be that the quantity surveyor should be 
numbered amongst such assistants as was laid 
down in the case he quoted. ASSOCIATE. 


Neichbour, & Nicholson does not appear to 
rovert any of the statements of ‘ Chief 

‘raitsman,” and, if this is the best defence 

‘hat quantity surveyors can put forward, I 

+} ) 
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Smz,—I have been much interested in vour 
leading article upon this subject in your issue 
of April 25. 

Many of the questions raised you have been 
good enough to summarise, but their gravity 
1as been emphasised in the correspondence 
which preceded, as well as accompanied, the 
article, and these considerations must be my 
apology for writing. 

It is admitted in the article that there are 
many high-minded men in the profession who 
put “efficiency and thoroughness as a first 
consideration,” and, I might add, character 
before remuneration, on the highest plane of 
professional and moral grounds. 

Your subsequent remarks lead me to the 
conclusion that, because “‘ these traditions have 
suffered violence,” and “that more bad 
quantities are issued than good ones,” the high 
standard of this profession has suffered and 
that the majority of those in the practice of 
the business have become more or less careless 
and demoralised. 

Several of your anonymous correspondents 
assert with author‘ty that “the specialist in 
this business is made to appear as an un- 
necessary middle man, ‘invented’ by lazy 
architects to suit their own ends,” while one 
of these returns to the charge and says that 
this is quoting a good deal of truth. and adds, 
“Tt is @ curious fact that this is the only 
country in the world which finds room for 
such an anomaly as the quantity surveyor.” 

Such monstrous statements might be dis- 
missed but for the damage they do when an 
unenlightened public at once comes to the 
conclusion that so much “ bluff’? must carry 
with it some elements of truth; but I have 
invariably found that those who use bluff and 
bullying under a nom de plume are cowards 
who dare not disclose their identity. 

A still more emphatic statement comes from 
Mr, Tavenor-Perry, who says: ‘‘ During 
twenty years which followed my protest at the 
Institute (in 1881) I carried out many important 
works in London and the provinces, ranging 
from ten to five hundred thousand pounds, 
and in every case took off my own quantities, 
wrote my own specifications, and prepared ail 
important details with my own hand.” 

Even a credulous public might take this 
statement cum grano salis; but those who 
know their business would not accept the state- 
ment so readily, and would qualify it with a 
very strong adjective. 

Is it pertinent to inquire for the reasons 
why this profession and its ‘‘ highly-trained 
members”? (who are in a minority) “have 
suffered violence,” and that ‘‘more bad 
quantities are issued than good ones”? 

I am of opinion that a variety of causes 
have contributed to this admitted condition of 
things :— 

1. The want of knowledge on the vart of 
corporate bodies and of private individuals. 

2. The one-sided reports issued by some 
auditors, who do not understand nor conceive 
that it is necessary to prepare proper Dr. and 
Cr. accounts in variations, and in some cases 
assert that too much adjusting has been done 
in the preparation of measured accounts, and 
suggest that it was done to increase fees. 

3. The introduction by corporate bodies of 
an evil system of inviting tenders from sur- 
veyors for terms, and atteching arbitrary, 
unrighteous, and intolerable conditions to those 
invitations, 

4. The fact that contractors will tender from 
good, bad, or indifferent quantities, and trust 
to luck or to an old motto, “‘ That it is what 
is left out which pays the builder, and not 
that which is put into the building.” 

5. The statement often seen that the 
quantities are taken out for the convenience cf 
intending contractors, who must satisfy them- 
selves as to their accuracy before signing the 
contract or before sending in their tender 

6. It has come within the scope of my 
practice to examine bad quantities, and 
found such documents are often better than 
good ones, the larger items being lumped 
together and more than balance the omission 
of the smaller; while, on the other hand, 
contractors have suffered heavy losses from 
such quantities which they were unable to 
retrieve. fare 

7. The attempt to fasten a liability on the 
surveyor for the accuracy of the quantities, 
which exceeds the liability resting upon all 
other professions in common law. 

If my premises are correct, and if it is a 
fair assumption that persons without training 
can take up the business. and that no more 
skill is required in preparing quantities than 
in making an auctioneer’s inventory or cata- 
logue, then, indeed, “the high traditions of 
this profession have suffered violence. 

I would not entertain any of the intolerable 
conditions which corporate bodies have 
attached to their invitations; and I am of 
opinion that all the conditions which I nave 
tabulated are more or less derogatory to the 
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profession, and 1 would rather retire from 
ractice than submit to them, although I have 
vad nearly forty years’ experience in a 5usi- 
ness in which I ice found as much enjoyment 
in the art of ascertaining facts and results as 
an artist finds in painting 4 portrait. 

If existing Pol ces continue to prevail, 
the downgrade character of the profession mast 
go on, and it will not be the surveyor’s 
profession alone which will suffer. 

Georce Kenweick, F.S.T. 


Str,—May I use the hospitality of your 
columns to call the attention of architectural 
assistants in public offices who are not members 
or Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. to an inquiry 
that is being held by a Committee of the Royal 
Institute? This Committee is inquiring into 
the question of official architecture, and is 
reporting, amongst other matters, so the 
Secretary informed the general meeting on 
May 5 (R.1.B.A. Journal, p. 474), on the whole 
status of architectural assistants. At the 
present moment one of the stock arguments 
against official architecture is the supposed 
lack of status of the assistant. If architectural 
assistants, whether members and Licentiates of 
the R.1.B.A. or not, would, in each public office, 
make a return to the Committee of their training 
(in the majority of cases no doubt from members 
of the R.I.B.A.) and qualifications and of 
such competitions and honours they have won, 
I am sure they will help to remove the slurs 
that have been cast upon them. If this be 
done the report of the Committee may, inci- 
dentally, impress their chiefs with the respon- 
sible positions they hold and their capabilities 
of filling still higher posts. A.R.L B.A. 


The Way to Do It. 

Sir,— With reference to your “ Note” 
under this heading in your issue of May 2, may 
I, as another poor architect, give you an instance 
of a woman’s sacrifice * 

[ fell in love with the lady to whom I am 
engaged, and my affection is returned. It was 
only recently that I discovered she was about 
to sacrifice £3,400 a year in order to marry me! 

Her income was quite unknown to me; 
indeed, I never expected she had any. It 
amounted to £3,500 yearly, to be reduced on 
marriage to £100. Yet it was sacrificed with- 
out a word. When I discovered the facts I was 
astounded, but she only laughed, and said 
she would not give me up for all the money in 
the world. Romance yet lives. c. 


{*,* We said in our “ Note”’ that some such 
romance as that we referred to might have 
happened in London as well as in New York. 
The above from a Northern city shows we 
were right !—Ep.] 


—_—- —o~—-e—- 
COMPETITION NEWS. 


It must be understood that the following paragraph 
is printed as news, and not as an advertisement ; and that, 
while every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we 
cannot be rrsponsible for errors that may occur. 


The list of current Competitions is printed on page 606. 


School, Sale. 

In the competition for new school, Urban- 
road, Sale, the assessor, Mr. H. Beswick (County 
Architect for Cheshire), has: made the following 
award :—-First, Mr. Perey C. Hoy, Manchester ; 
second, Mr. F. Quentery Farmer, Stalv bridge and 
Coventry ; third, Mr. P. D. Lodge, Manchester. 


~~ 
°° _? 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
A Manval or Cement Testixnc. By W. A. 
Richards and H. B. North. (London: Constable 
& Co. 6s. net.) 
First-Year Bur_pine Construction. By 
A. Dean. (London: Routledge. Is. 6d. net.) 
Free Prorecrion iN Buriprves. By H. G. 
Holt. (London: Crosby Lockwood & Co. 
8s. 6d. net.) 
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EXTENSIONS IN EUSTON-ROAD. 


The present premises of the Hearts of Oak 
Benefit Society in Euston-road are to be ex- 
tended by addition of a new building 
which ‘s to cost about £30000. Mr. J. Coulson 
Nicol, of Birmingham, has been appointed 
architect, and the quantity surveyor is Mr. 
C. W. Brooks, of London. 
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New Parliament Buildings, City of Ottawa. 


a 





HIS scheme for the arrangement of 
the new Government Buildings in 
the City of Ottawa was prepared 
: = at the request of the Dominion 

Government, preparatory to a Public Com- 

petition being held, to show the possibilities 

of the magnificent site recently acquired on 
the north side of Wellington-street, adjoining 
the existing Parliament Buildings. 

The semicircular building overlooking the 
river is intended to be used for the Supreme 
Court and the Railway Commissioners’ Offices. 
The other four buildings are intended for various 
Government departments to be erected as 
required. 


New Buildings for the University of Cambridge. 

For the new Physiological Laboratory now 
being built at Cambridge the University is 
indebted to the munificence of the Wershipful 
Company of Drapers, who have already made 
grants for supporting a Professor of Agriculture. 
At Oxford they have, within the last fifteen 
years, given the University new buildings for 
the Radcliffe Library and the Electrical 
Laboratory in the parks, 

The new buildings are of brick, with stone 
dressings and floors of concrete and iron. A 
difficult problem was set by the roof of 
Physiological block, which, for microscopic pur- 
poses, had to be in a succession of small ridges 
and furrows, which it was hopeless to make 
comely. They are, therefore, masked by exterior 
longitudina! roofs. These, however, have to be 
practically glazed from end to end for the same 
reason. The construction is explained by a 
emall section. 

The Psychological Laboratory adjoining is 
served by a common staircase with the Physio- 
logical building. It contains lecture-rooms and 
rooms for research, a library, and a sound-proof 
room, 

These buildings form part of a group with 
the Sedgwick Memorial Museum of Geology, the 
Squire Law Library, the Law School, and the 
Archeological Museum, which are all designed 
by the same architect, Sir Thomas G. Jackson, 

The contractors are Messrs. Kerridge & 
Shaw; the ironwork of floors and roofs is by 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers; and the heating 
by Messrs. Crittall. 


St. Basil's Home, Oxford. 


THIs institution has been carried on for 
twenty-four years by the Sisters of the Com- 
munity of St. John Baptist, at first in two small 
cottages, and lately in a house in the Iffley-road. 
The house has become dilapidated, and plans 
for an entirely new structure have been prepared 
by Sir T. G, Jackson, which it is intended to 
carry out part at a time as funds allow. 

The complete building will provide accom- 
modation for thirty old and infirm women, 
besides the staff of nurses and the sisters in 
charge, and also for a certain number of girls 
who are employed and trained in laundry-work, 


Bath Abbey. 


For some years past the organ at Bath Abbey 
has been divided into three parts, the great 
$2-{t. pedal-pipes standing on the flocr in the 
north transept, to ite great disfigurement, 
and the rest of the instrument being placed on 
giriers across the north and south tower arches, 
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entirely blocking out the view into the north 
and south transepts and ing the interior 
effect of the central the church. 

The organ having much out of order, 
the opportunity has been taken of removing 
these unsightly obstructions, and the organ 
will coms on placed on a loft in the north 
— @ position proved to be acoustically 
good by experience of the temporary organ 
now placed there, and where all the parts can 
be brought together into one case. 

The rebuilding of the will be by 
Messrs. Norman & Beard; the ironwork of the 
loft by Messrs, Homan & Rodgers ; the joinery 
by Messrs. Haywood & Wooster; and the 
carving by Messrs, Farmer & Brindley. 

The illustration is from Sir T. G, Jackson's 
drawing in the Royal Academy Exhibition. 


i. 
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MEETINGS. 


Saturnpar, Mar 24. 
The Architectural Agsociation.-Visit to Cardiff. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Lin- 
lithgow Palace and Town. 


Mowpay, Mar 2. 
Royal Institute of British Architects —Mr. Thomas 
Has ngs on ‘* Modern Architecture."’ 8 p.m. 
The Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual general meeting. 


Turspar, May 27. 

The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 
(Burlington House).—Professor Perey Gardner on 
“Recent Attempts to Restore Masterpieces of Greek 
Scuipture.”” 5 p.m. 

Tuvrspar, Mar 29, 

The Society of Antiquaries.-—4.39 p.m. 

Incorporated Church Buiiding Society.—Annual general 
court, at the Church House, Westminster, 8.W. 3 p.m. 


Fripar, Mar 3, 


The Royal Sanitary Institute.—Sessional meeting at 
Chester. 


The Beaufoy Institute (London County Council).— 
Annual presentation of prizes, 8 p.m. 


pO 
LEGAL COLUMN. 


Minis Site Value. 


Under the Finance Act, 1909-10, in making 
the original valuation, can the original assess- 
able site value be expressed as a minus 
quantity? In other words, if the deductions 
allowed by sect. 25 exceed the total value as 
calculated, is there any assessable site value? 
In the case of Inland Revenue Commissioners 
v. Herbert and others (the Builder, April 26, 
1912), the Court of Session in Scotland, sitting 
as the Land Valuation Appeal Court, unani- 
mously decided this question in the negative, 
but the House of Lords have now reversed this 
judgment. 

The valuation in question was es follows :— 








5 p.m, 





Original gross value (sect. 25, subsect.1) ... _.. £4,828 
Deduction for full site value (sect. 25, subsect. 2) 
for buildings, trees, etc. esa ha ade als 
Pullsite value... .. ... .. . ‘ 508 
Fixed charges, ete., ueducted from gross value .. 1,053 


Leaving total value (sect. 25, subsect. 3) 3,775 

Deduction from total value under sect. 25, sub- 
sect.4a + 4,320 
545 


Leaving assessable site ‘value minus 


The House of Lords had, of course, only to 
construe the statute and they treated the 
question from an academic point of view, the 
Lord Chancellor observing that a ——— 
thermometer showed temperatures below freez- 
ing point as minus quantities, but nevertheless 
rises in temperature could be calculated; and 
Lord Shaw pointing out that the object of the 
Statute was to create a Domesday Book, an 
object which could not be carried out if some 
properties were entered as nil. 

To the lay mind and to the practical man 
the difficulty of the case lies in point that, 
whatever may be the object of the statute in 
securing @ uniform valuation, nevertheless 
taxation is based upon it, and, under sect, 2, 
increment value duty will be levied on the 
difference of the site value on the “ occasion” 
as compared with the original site value. If 
the unit of comparison be a minus quantity, 
then the difference, if a rise in value takes 
place, will include something which the Act 
declares shall not be taxable. Until a positive 
value of the land itself is reached—i.e., until 
there is a positive assessable site value—the 
landowner is entitled to the deductions pre- 
scribed; but if the original site value is minus 
and any difference in value is calculated in 
reference to this, under the machinery of the 
Act the landowner appears to be credited with 
something which is not an increase in value 
but merely a reduction of a deficit. He will 
be taxed on a difference the whole or part of 
which should be subject to deductions allowed 
by the Act. 
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Landlord v. Tenant: The Housing Act. 
A very interesting point was raised j t 
recent case of Ryall v. Kidwel) & ep be 


_ decided by @ Divisional Court. 


The plaintiff wag the infant daughter of the 
tenant of a house to which the Housing and 
Town Planning Act, 1909, applied, and she 
had sustained personal injuries, as it was 
alleged, from the defective condition of the 
house, 

Since the decision of the House of Lords in 
the case Cavalier v. Pope (the Builder, July 7 
1906) it has been decided that there is no 
ground of action in such circumstances against 
a landlord by a person who is a stranger to 
the contract, as the remedy is confined to the 
contract. In that oase it was the tenant's wife 
who was suing for damages, and the landlord 
had contracted to repair the premises, and 
had full knowledge of their dangerous con. 
dition, owing to want of repair. In the case 
under consideration it was attempted to distin. 

ish or get round that decision by invoking 
the provisions of the Housing. etc., Act, 1909 
Sect. 14 of that Act, which applies to houses 
or parts of houses let for habitation at rents 
not exceeding, in the Administrative County 
of London, £40; in urban districts or 
boroughs with a population of 50,000 or 
upwards, £26; elsewhere, £16; when not 
let for terms exceeding three years, re 
pairable by the tenants, and which makes 
it a term of the contract that the house, at 
the commencement of the holding, shall be 
reasonably fit for human habitation, whilst 
sect. 15 implies a further undertaking that 
the houses thal, during the holding, be kept 
by the landlord reasonably fit for human 
habitation. The Judges of the Divisional 
Court held that this statute only implied these 
conditions as between landlord and tenant, but 
made no alteration in the law so as to enable 
strangers to the contract of tenancy to sue 


Danger from Trees Overhanging Highways. 

In a recent case, where a man had been 
killed in the highway by the fall of a bough 
of an elm-tree planted on land let on an 
ordinary building lease, the question was raised 
as to who was responsible. The Coroner 1n- 
timated that if a tree was dangerous it was 
the duty of the local authority to compel the 
owner to have it lopped, but the Clerk to the 
authority appeared to consider that their 

wers were limited to those conferred by the 

ighway Act, and thet under that Act they 
aaa only — branches 15 ft. or 20 ft. 

el. ; 

Se eine that sect. 66 of the Highway 
Act, 1835, contains no such limitation as to 
height, but, as under that section the tree 
must be an “ obstruction ” to the highway, i 
ordinary cases, the rule, no doubt, is to _ 
trees to be lopped to a height which will - 
all traffic passing on the roadway. i 
regard to branches known to be dangers. 
they would, however, be a nuisance, whic a 
local authority could, no doubt, pogeire 
owner to remove, or remove themselves i Bn 
declined to do so. In Reynolds °. pve 
District Council of Presteign the Court poin . 
out that, with respect to encroachments . 
obstructions to highways, the statutory powers 
conferred are not intended to be anne = 
are supplementary to the right to euere —* 
Owners of property are apt to overioo a 
serious liability they may incur if they @ a 
trees to overhang the highways and injary 
done to any member of the public, a lia rd 
distinct from that to the local authority 
sidered above. 


— el 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of May 23, 1863. 





The Peabody Fund. ve 
trustees, by the secrecy 1n wii" © 
Pz their ato are lessening public con- 
fidence in the wisdom of their proceedings 
It is now reported that they have — - 
a portion of the long-vacant grown 
Victoria-street, Holborn-hill. 


Flamm 
tees have 
*.* We believe the Peabody trustees 
been justified by deeds.—En. 
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CONSTRUCTION & ENGINEERING REVIEW. 


Fig. 1. “Ada Lewis” Lodging-House for Women: New Kent-road Facade. 


“ADA LEWIS” LODGING-HOUSE FOR WOMEN, NEW KENT-ROAD, 


HE admirable institution opened early 
this year by the Princess Louise was 
founded by the late Mrs. Lewis, the 

widow of Mr. Sam Lewis, whose name was a 
familiar one in a special branch of financial 
business. Having inherited considerable 
wealth, Mrs. Lewis was naturally in receipt 
of a good many letters from persons believing 
themselves thoroughly qualified for the task 
of aiding her to dispose of surplus income, to 
say nothing of capital. 

Among letters of the kind was one from 
Sir Algernon West, who had long appreciated 
the need of,lodging-houses for women somewhat 
similar to the houses established for men by the 
late Lord Rowton. Acting upon the suggestion 
of a mutual friend, Sir Algernon boldly asked 
Mrs. Lewis for the sum of £40,000 as a charitable 
investment towards the cost of establishing a 
lodging-house for working women. The letter 
was not answered directly, but on the death of 
Mrs. Lewis it was announced that the sum of 
£50,000 and half of her residuary estate had 
been bequeathed to trustees for the erection, 
equipment, and maintenance of the lodging- 
house described in the present article, and of 
Which an exterior view is given in Fig. 1. 

Situated near the middle of New Kent-road, 
& thoroughfare not particularly remarkable for 
domestic architecture, the new building is a 
somewhat striking feature in the road. The 
Walls are of red brick with stone dressings, and, 
with the object of making the environment of 
residents as pleasant as possible, the building 
has been planned so that the main facade is 
at right angles with the street, the front door 
being approached through a terrace garden on 
& portion of the site reserved for that purpose. 
Hence the photograph we reproduce shows 
one side or end of the house and a small part 
of the back. 

_ The building includes a main block 114 ft. 6 in. 
‘ong by 35 ft. from front to back, with two 
ings projecting in a backward direction, each 
Wing measuring 46 ft. 6 in. long by 28 ft. 6 in. 
wide. The area between the wings is laid out 
®3 a garden court, where residents will be able 
to enjoy the open air on summer evenings. 


Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, Architects. 


LONDON, S.E. 


The building comprises seven floors in all— 
basement, ground floor, upper ground floor, 
and first, second, third, and fourth floors, 
above which is a terrace roof on which is 
built a cistern-room. 

The basement is of greater area than the 
superstructure, extending beneath the garden 
court between the two wings, projecting at 
one end to provide bathroom and other accom- 
modation, and including a heating chamber 
and coal stores beneath the terrace in front of 
the building. 

Descending the main stairs from the entrance 
hall on the ground floor, the visitor finds 
himself in a wide corridor running right and 
left. 

Immediately in front of the stairs is a door- 
way leading into an area, 22 ft. 6 in. by 
16 ft. 6 in., open to the sky and bridged over 
along one side for the convenience of those 
using the garden court. The right-hand 
portion of the corridor gives access to a locker- 
room, 31 ft. 6 in. long by 19 ft. 6 in. wide, 
filled with ranges of private lockers, which are 
placed at the disposal of permanent lodgers 
without charge, providing a small deposit 
is made. Beyond the locker-room there are 
a large and well-appointed lavatory, foot-baths, 
and a clothes-brushing-room. On the opposite 
side of the corridor there is a box-room, where 
permanent residents may keep their trunks 
in return for a nominal charge. At the right 
hand of the box-room is the laundry, equipped 
with all requisite modern conveniences, and 
including a drying-room on the warm-air blast 
system, capable of drying any articles within 
five minutes. This drying-room is not only 
useful in connection with laundry operations, 
but is a great boon to any lodgers who come 
in with wet garments in rainy weather. At 
the left hand of the box-room there is a range 
of bathrooms, for the use of which one penny 
is charged per bath, the foot-baths previously 
mentioned, with hot and cold water, being 
free to all lodgers. 

Proceeding along the main corridor to the 
left, we come to the dining-room, a spacious 
hall, 48 ft. 6 in. long by 19 ft. 6 in. wide, lined 


with rose-coloured tiles, and provided with 
tables seating from six to eight persons. At 
one side is the kitchen buffet, where portions 
of cooked meat, fish, soup, vegetables, and 
other viands can be bought at bare cost price. 

Communicating with the dining-room is a 
lodgers’ kitchen, 22 ft. long by 19 ft. 6 in. wide, 
specially reserved for residents who may wish 
to cook any food they have brought in with 
them. The kitchen is equipped with gas 
ovens and all necessary conveniences. The 
remainder of the basement is occupied by the 
main kitchens, scullery, larders, staff dining- 
room, and other domestic offices. 

The ground floor (see Fig. 2) is approached 
from the garden terrace by a semicircular 
flight of stairs giving access to the entrance 
hall, at the right hand of which is the office 
of the superintendent, where rooms are allotted 
to applicants as in the reception-room of a 
modern hotel. 

A short flight of stairs leads up to the main 
corridor running from end to end of the building. 
The first room on the left hand is a cheerful 
sewing-room, 21 ft. 6 in. long by 20 ft. wide, 
looking out upon the garden in front. The 
walls are tiled in green and the room is furnished 
with tables and high-backed chairs specially 
designed for the attitude appropriate to the 
execution of needlework, while affording the 
maximum amount of rest possible. Next 
to the sewing-room is the reading-room and 
library, 27 ft. 6 in. long by 22 ft. wide, with 
windows looking out in the garden terrace and 
the New Kent-road. This apartment is pro- 
vided with a large collection of books and 
liberally supplied with newspapers and 
magazines. 

The common-room, occupying nearly the 
whole of the ground floor of the New Kent- 
road wing, measures 46 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, 
and has windows along each side. The walls 
are tiled and the furniture is of simple but 
artistic design. 

The right-hand portion of the ground floor 
in the main block is devoted to staff-rooms, 
and the ground floor of the right-hand wing 
is similarly occupied. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN 
Fig. 2. “Ada Lewis” Lodging-House for Women. 


The upper ground floor, where not taken up 
by the more important rooms for public use 
on the ground floor, is devoted to bedrooms 
or cubicles for lodgers, and all the upper stories 
are occupied by sleeping accommodation for 
lodgers and the staff. Fig. 3 is a typical 
floor plan, making clear the general arrange- 
ment of the upper stories. Three staircases 
are provided, one over the main entrance and 
one at the end of each wing. The corner 
rooms on each floor are occupied by members 
of;the staff, who are responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and who can be summoned 
in case of sudden illness. 

The accommodation for lodgers is as follows :— 


Inclusive Charge. 


No. of 
Rooms Accommodation. 
Per Night. Per Week. 
214 Single bedroom fd. and 8d, 2s. and 4s. 
20 Double bedroom ... 10d, 5a. 
6 Special bedroom ... 5a. 


The double bedrooms are intended for sisters 
or a mother and daughter, and the special 
bedrooms are furnished for letting by the week 
only. All the rooms are warmed by radiators 
and lighted by electricity. The walls are 
finished in distemper of primrose tint, a bright- 
coloured rug is laid on the floor near the bed, 
which has a spring mattress. The furniture 
comprises one or more chairs and a mirror 
secured to thewall. Other toilet conveniences 
are provided in the rooms at the end of the 
wings. 

The “Ada Lewis’’ Lodging-House is intended 
exclusively for working women, who are 
required to state where they are employed or to 
give a reference before admission. The building 
was designed by Messrs. Joseph & Smithem, 
of Queen-street, E.C., and the general con- 
tractors were Messrs. W. Downes & Co., of 
Walworth, S.E. The exterior walls are of 
ordinary self-supporting construction, while 
a large proportion of the interior work, in- 
cluding floors, staircases, and the flat roof, was 
executed in Hennebique ferro-concrete in 
accordance with details prepared for the archi- 
tects by Messrs. L. G. Mouchel & Partners, of 
Westminster. The ferro-concrete work was 
carried out by Messrs. J. Garrett & Son, of 
Jalham-hill, S.W., and, in addition to the 
safety afforded against fire, it has permitted 
the utilisation of the roof as a terrace garden, 
where residents will be enabled to enjoy fresh 
air in summer-time at a considerable height 
above the noise and less salubrious atmosphere 
of the surrounding streets. 


THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL 
LABORATORY. 


At the annual meeting of the General Board 
last month the reports of the Executive 
Committee and the Director of the National 
Physical Laboratory were presented for the 
year 1912. From the first report we note that 
the general financial position a not materially 
improved. Towards the expenditure of the 
institution the Treasury contribute the 


niggardly amount of £7,000, leaving a balance 
of over £25,000 to be provided by private 
generosity and payments for work done, while 
any deficit has to be made good by the Royal 
Society. Moreover, at the beginning of 1912 
the working capital in the hands of the 
Committee was only £921, which was reduced 
to £500 by the end of the year. These figures 
scarcely need comment, i they show ver 

clearly the manner in which scientific wor 

of nationa] importance is neglected by Govern- 
ment in this country, and demonstrate the 
difficulties that beset the executive of the 
Laboratory. 

Among the records presented in the report of 
the Director we refer, in the subjoined notes, 
only to those of direct interest to our readers. 

Metallic Filament Lamps,—In connection 
with the proposed British Standard Specifica- 
tion for metallic filament lamps, life-tests were 
made during last summer on about 160 lamps of 
different ratings and makes. The results will 
be published by the Engineering Standards 
Committee, and should be found of considerable 
practical value. 

Tests on Refractory Materials,—Firebvicks 
and other refractcry materials were tested for 
the softening point during the year. These 
tests were conducted in the electric are furnace, 
and this year inquiry is being made into the 
extent of the agreement between the results so 
obtained and those derived by the use of Seger 
cones, 

Surveying Apparatus,—A large number of 
tapes and wires was verified in 1912—more 
than three times the number tested in the 
preceding year. 

Effect of Wind Pressure on Structures.—The 
valuable experiments of Dr. Stanton were 
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continued at Teddington during th 
months of the year, and arrange 
made for further investigations 


pressure as suggested Sir 


@ first six 
inements were 
With @ method of 
John Wolfe Barry. Appliances were 
on the Tower Bridge for the conduct off iereeet 
ments on wind pressure on both sis oye 
. * . ie 
girder span connecting the towers, The 
apparatus was completed in November, but 
owing to the abnormal prevalence of south. 
westerly winds, parallel to the bridge, no 
observations of winds of high velocity wer 
obtained up to the end of the year. 
Resistance of Materials to Tensil 
A machine for carrying out this res 
constructed in the workshops, and preliminary 
information obtained by its aid has pioved of 
considerable value in the design of the large 
impact-testing machine now under construction, 
einforced OConerete Research,—Tho investiga. 
tions undertaken for the Reinforced Concrete 
Committee of the Institution of Civil kngineers 
were brought t. a conclusion. The tests related 
to the effect of repeated applications of a load 
on the strength of reinforced concrete beams 
and the permeability of concrete slabs by fresh 
and salt water. The experiments on beams 
showed that repetitions of load to the number 
of 4,900,000 no appreciable effect on 
the ultimate strength of the members. The 
mae ytd tests were made under a head of 
ft. of water on three sets of slabs, half of 
each set being reinforced and half plain. The 
tests were conducted in pairs and continued 
until the rate of percolation hecame appr: 1i- 
mately constant, a state reached in from 1,200 
to 2,500 hours. All the tests showed a rapid 
decrease in the rate of percolation from the 
commencement, and there was no indication 
that the resistance to percolation was reduced by 
the presence of reinforcement. It had been 
hoped that some reliable conclusions would be 
obtained as to the relative effect of sea and fresh 
water on percolation, The results appeared 
to show that the rate was appreciably less with 
sea water than with fresh water, but it was 
evident that definite proof of this could only be 
obtained by very extended experiments, for 
which the necessary time was lacking. ¢. 
Tests of Road Materials.—The chief part of 
the testing work carried out for the Road Board 
during the past year has been a complete set of 
tests for the attrition, impact, abrasion, and 
cementation value of fifty samples of stone 
supplied by the Devon County Council. A new 
machine in the Road Board Laboratory has 
been completed for the conduct of endurance 
tests of road stone. The experimental track 
is 34 ft. in diameter, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, and the 
centre portion of 2 ft. is subjected to the wear 
of eight cast-iron wheels, 3 in. wide, mounted 
on radiating arms, and each driven indepen- 
dently by a 2-h.p. motor, It is estimated that 
twenty-four hours’ continuous running of the 
machine is equivalent to a year’s wear on & road 
under heavy traffic. In order to approximate 
to the various temperature conditions to which 


highways are subject in practice it has been 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
Fig. 3. “Ada Lewis” Lodging-House for Women. 
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arranged to deliver currents of air, heated to 
the required temperature, through pipes carried 
by the radiating arms in such a way that the 
current from each arm is Renae ay vertically 
upon the road surface immediately in front of 
the corresponding wheel, The intention is to 
nse the machine in the first instance for deter- 
mining the relative durability of various forms 
of water-bound macadam, and as the stones will 
also be tested for attrition, impact, abrasion, 
and cementation it is hoped that some relation 
will be established between these properties as 
determined in small testing machines and their 
behaviour under actual working conditions. 

ests on Waterproofing Compounds,—Among 
numerous special investigations carried out in 
the Engineering Department one of considerable 
interest was represented by several series of 
tests on the efficiency of certain compounds for 
which it is claimed that when mixed with cement- 
mortar cr concrete the permeability of the 
mixture becomes practically nil, The in- 
vestigation has not yet been carried far enough 
to yield complete results for publication, It 
may be mentioned, however, that in the case 
of one compound tested the waterproofing 
effect was very marked, but to counterbalance 
this advantage the treated slabs appeared to 
possess less resistance to stress than plain 
slabs. 


LONDON MAIN DRAINAGE. 


SEVERAL important works for the improve- 
ment of the metropolitan main drainage system, 
commenced more than half a century ago by 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette, are now on the point of 
completion. The outlay incurred by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works amounted to 
£6,824,877, and the County Council have 
already spent £5,369,477, bringing the total 
expenditure on main drainage up _ to 
£12.194,354. 

The additional works, undertaken by the 
County Council were not required by defects 
in the system devised by Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
but by the enormous increase of population, 
particularly on the south side of the Thames. 
In addition to the larger amount of sewage to 
be dealt with, the covering of fields and market 
gardens by streets has greatly augmented the 
flow of storm-water into the sewers. The 
relief works commenced in 1901 comprised no 
fewer than twenty-four contracts, besides those 
relating to machinery. 

On the north of the Thames the new works 
include two outfall sewers, each of 9 ft. 
diameter and 10} miles long, between Old Ford 
and Barking; a low-level sewer, 12; miles 
long, between Hammersmith and Bow; a 
middle-level sewer, 9 miles long, between 
Willesden and Old Ford; a relief sewer, 
4} miles long, between Hackney and Abbey 
Mills; and subsidiary sewers, making up the 
total length of about 44 miles. 

On the south of the Thames the additional 
sewers provided by the County Council in- 
clude the high-level sewer, 8} miles long, 
between Catford and Crossness; the southern 
outfall sewer, 8 miles long, between Deptford 
and Crossness; the low-level sewer, 8} miles 
long, between Batteisea and Deptford; and 
some shorter conduits, making up the total 
length of about 33 miles. 

In addition to sewers proper, some 10 miles 
of storm relief sewers have been constructed 
by the County Council, and it may be men- 
tioned that similar works are in contemplation 
for the relief of North London generally, the 
valleys of the rivers Wandle and Graveney, 

| other parts of South London. 

the aggregate length of the main _ inter- 
cepting and storm sewers constructed by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was about 
-*3 miles, the total having been increased to 
370 miles by the London County Council. It 
estimated that the local sewers draining into 

main drainage system represent the aggre- 
‘e length of some 2,200 miles. 
Che total discharge capacity of the outfalls 
acd storm-water pumping-stations is 2,171 
‘illion gallons in twenty-four hours. Under 
‘ie régime of the County Council considerable 
«iditions have been made to the pumping 

int at Abbey Mills and Crossness, and new 
‘torm-water pumping-stations have been 
crected and equipped at Chelsea, Battersea, 
u d Shad Thames. Of the eleven pumping- 
‘tations now in operation, the five principal 
Plants are continually employed in lifting 
sowage, and in three of them the pumps are 
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available for discharging storm-water directly 
into the Thames. The capacity of the pumps 
in these five stations is 460,000 gallons a 
minute. The six other stations are intended 
simply for dealing with storm water, their 
aggregate capacity being 300,000 gallons a 
minute, 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


THE customary method of 


Tests of determining the refractory 
Fire-lay. properties of fireclay is to 


mould a sample into a test 
specimen in the form of a pyramid about 2 in. 
high and measuring } in. across the base. 
This is placed vertically on a fireclay slab, 
lowered into a suitable furnace, and the tempera- 
ture gradually raised until fusion has proceeded 
so far as to cause the sharp edges of the pyramid 
to become rounded and the tip to bend over so 
that it touches the base. The temperature 
at this point is recorded as the temperature of 
fusion. Notwithstanding the apparently re- 
liable nature of the index so obtained, it is 
found that the temperature of fusion does not 
denote the character of clay satisfactorily. 
For instance, if two clays are taken, which show 
the same temperature of fusion under the cone 
test, it may happen that considerable difference 
will be observed in the temperatures at which 
failure occurs when a load is applied to the 
cones. Such differences are due to variations 
in the period of softening. A test intended 
to determine more clearly the practical value 
of fireclays has been devised by Messrs. 
Bleininger and Brown at the Pittsburg Testing 
Laboratory. In this method a firebrick is 
placed on end under a load of 50 Ib. per square 
inch, in a specially designed gas furnace and 
subjected for one hour to a temperature of 
1,350 deg. C. It is recommended that the 
brick should show no marked deformation 
under test other than a shortening of not more 
than 1 in. in the original length of 9 in. The 
test is said to give consistent results under 
conditions approximating to those obtaining 
in practice, and may be commended to the 
attention of authorities interested in the 
standardisation of methods for the testing of 
fireclay and fireclay products. 


In the report of the Metro- 

Proposed Fire politan Fire Hazard Com- 

Prevention mission to the Massachusetts 

Board, Boston, Legislature a Fire Prevention 
U.S.A. Board is recommended, with 
far-reaching powers for the 
reduction of existing fire risks. The idea of a 
separate authority for dealing with so important 
a matter is strictly in accordance with common 
sense, such a course being manifestly better 
than the imposition of additional duties of 
onerous character upon a municipal staff already 
sufficiently occupied with routine work. So 
far as Boston is concerned, it is proposed that 
the Board should be authorised to veto certain 
types of building construction, to compel the 
installation of efficient fire-fighting equipment in 
factories, public buildings, and elsewhere, to 
control public systems of fire alarms and the 
ratio of fire-extinction plant and firemen to 
population, to establish fire-prevention offices, 
and to arrange for safeguarding by isolation 
all fire and pumping stations. Moreover, the 
task of regulating the storage and transport of 
explosives, fireworks, and inflammable fluids 
would also be delegated to the Board. 

The foregoing are the main outlines of the 
functions proposed, but we may mention that 
the Commission have gone into much closer 
detail, indicating their appreciation of the 
practical side of fire-prevention work. 


Tests have recently been 

Strength of made at Harvard University 
Joints between by Professor L. J. Johnson 
Old and New and Mr. J. R. Nichols with 
Concrete. the object of obtaining data 
calculated to throw light on 

the shearing strength of joints between the rib 
and flanges of reinforced concrete T-beams. 
Two sets of tests were conducted:—(l) By 
pushing a conical plug large end first out of a 
surrounding ring, and (2) by crushing a prism 
with a diagonal joint. In the first set of tests 
the plug was moulded seven days after the 
ring, and tests on three specimens at the ages 
of sever, fourteen, and at ae days gave 
the mean shearing resistance of 665 Ib. per 
square inch, as denoted by the load required to 
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start the plug. In the second set of tests the 
lower part of the prism was moulded first ard 
the upper part four days later. Two prisms 
were made, and after seasoning were tested in 
a compression machine, with the result that the 
shearing resistance of the joint was found to be 
496 lb. and 621 Ib. per square inch respectively. 
Although the tests were not sufficiently 
numerous to justify general conclusions, the 
results are sufficient to show that the bond 
between old and new concrete may be as much 
as 500 Ib. per square inch even without the aid 
of reinforcement, the effect of which remains to 
be determined experimentally. The values 
ascertained seem to make clear the point that 
vertical joints between old and new concrete 
as customarily made in beam and floor con- 
struction ought not to involve any risk of 
failure by shear. 


A NOVEL idea propounded in 


New York the sixth preliminary Report 
Sewage of the New York Metropolitan 
Disposal. Sewerage Commission is to 


build an artificial island three 
miles out at sea for treating a portion of the 
New York sewage in settling tanks. The site 
for the proposed island is a sandy reef near 
Coney Island, and the sewage will be delivered 
bv a 14-ft. diameter tunnel. The shore of the 
island will be a bank of riprap deposited from 
boats, and the interior will be formed of sand 
dredged from the sea. The island will be 
1,300 ft. long by 1,000 ft. wide, and its surface 
about 18 ft. above low-water level. At the 
landward side it is proposed to construct a 
small harbour for the accommodation of vessels 
bringing supplies. The cost of construction is 
estimated at about £125,000, 


THe annual meeting of the 
The National Genera! Board of the National 
Physical Physical Laboratory was held 
Laboratory. recently at the rooms of the 
Royal Society, when the Report 
and accounts for the year 1912 and the state- 
ment of work for 1913 were presented and 
approved for transmission to the President and 
Council of the Royal Society. In former years 
this meeting has usually been held at Teddington 
during the month of March, and has been com- 
bined with an inspection of the Laboratory by 
the members of the Board. In consequence of 
a change in the financial year the annual 
inspection will in future be held at a later date. 
This year it is to take place on Thursday, 
June 26, when the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour 
will open the new buildings recently erected. 
These buildings complete a scheme initiated in 
1909 to provide laboratories for Metallurgy and 
Optics, with Administrative Offices, at an 
estimated cost of £30,000, exclusive of equip- 
ment; of this sum the Treasury undertook to 
provide £15,000 provided the remainder were 
forthcoming from other sources. In 1910 the 
late Sir Julius Wernher generously provided 
£10,000 for the erection of the Metallurgy 
Laboratory, and, on learning lately that the 
actual cost had exceeded the sum available by 
£936, Lady Wernher kindly defrayed the 
deficit. In their Report this Committee state 
that the Royal Commissioners for the Exhibition 
of 1851 had given a donation of £5,000 to the 
Building Fund, thus completing, with the gift 
from Sir Julius Wernher, the £15,000 required 
to meet the Treasury Grant. The block of 
buildings for Optics and Administration is now 
nearly complete. The Report of the Laboratory 
for the year 1912 contains, as usual, matter of 
great technical interest. 


Tue complete scheme for the 


Drainage drainage of the Zuider Zee 
of the and the conseguent reclama- 
Zuider Zee. tion of over 500,000 acres of 


land provides for the con- 
struction of two dams, one 2°3 kilometres long, 
across the Amstel Channel, and the other 
26 kilometres long from the north-east of 
Wieringen Island to the western shore of 
Friesland. The present intention of the 
Dutch Government is to carry out the project 
by instalments, commenemg with the con- 
struction of the Amstel Channel dam and a 
second dam between Wieringen Island and the 
eastern shore of North Holland, thus providing 
for the reclamation of a “ polder’’ nearly 
40,000 acres in extent. One advantage of this 
preliminary work will be the collection of 
practical data as to the difficulties connected 
with the execution of the entire project. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE: 
A FIGHT FOR A PRINCIPLE. 

N reference to the paragraph which —— 
in our last issue under the heading “ Wages 
in the Building Trade ’’ (p. 573), dealing 

with the dislocation of the building trade in 
London, due to the strike of operative plasterers, 
we should like to call attention to some facts 
which were omitted in that paragraph, and 
which are necessary in order to make the 
= clear. The President of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, in his letter (also 
in our last issue), emphasises certain points; 
but we think a useful purpose would be served 
if further attention were directed to the matter, 
as the question involved is not one of wages, 
but of the principle of maintaining conciliation 
rules between the Masters’ Association and the 
various trades. As a fact, the question of 
wages has not yet been reached, and we believe 
that there will be little difficulty in coming to 
some agreement in this direction, in spite of the 
fact that trade has not improved in the building 
industry as the prosperity of the country in 
other directions would suggest. Nor is the 
difference which exists concerned only with that 
important matter of union men refusing to 
work with non-union men, all important as 
that is in the employment of labour, The 
present difficulty is almost wholly due to the 
attempt to do away with the principle of 
conciliation, by virtue of which any dispute 
which arose could be satisfactorily settled, and 
which has worked very well in practice. The 
plasterers, it seems, in their suggested set of 
new working rules, omitted the Conciliation 
Rule, and suggested the inclusion of the follow- 
ing rule to take its place :—‘ That at all times 
an official representative of the trade shall have 
free access to all works and shops.’’ Can it be 
wondered that the answer of the Masters’ 
Association was a refusal to meet the men in 
conference to consider the position until the 
Conciliation Rule was reinstated’ Or that 
they should express the wish to include a new 
rule to the effect that no objection was to be 
taken to a workman should he or should he not 
be a member of a trade society—a rule which, 
it may be added, has been agreed to by several 
trades in their new agreements? The plasterers 
have refused to accept the principle contained 
in either of these rules, and in these cireum- 
stances it is not surprising that the masters, in 
fighting for a principle of vital importance, not 
only to the employer but also to the general 
agg. should in their turn refuse to give way. 

© agree to the proposals of the plasterers 
would make fair and reasonable control of 
labour difficult. if not impossible, and surely the 
difficulties the average builder of to-day has 
to contend against are serious enough without 
being added to. The relations between masters 
and men in the building trade have been of a 
very cordial character for several vears, due, 
we believe, to a large extent to the existence of 
the Conciliation Rules, and to imperil these 
rel ‘tions without very good reasons is an act of 
incredible folly which we sincerely trust will 
not be adhered to. : 


CRANES. 


W4.xrxe along Holborn a few days ago 
with an old builder friend, we approached a 
little centre of interest where a number of 
Londoners were watching a large block of stone 
being hoisted from a wagon in the roadway by 
a Scotch derrick crane standing on a high wooden 
scaffolding. As we came near my friend drew me 
to the opposite side of the street, remarking: “I 
Suppose if my trade had not taught me that 
that ‘ Scotchman ’ is on the verge of collapsing 
I might be standing as trustfully as any of 
these fellow-citizens yonder grouped together 
in the danger zone.” One might conclude, 
from the crowd it has attracted, that a builder's 
crane slinging a stone was an uncommon sight 
in the City, but, presumably, the crane along 
the street collapsing yesterday has raised 
popular interest to-day to an uncommon level. 

* What would happen,” I asked, “ if the anchor 
chain of that crane were to break, as it did in 
the case of the crane that fell yesterday ?” 
Oh, T don’t know!” said the veteran. “That 
would depend on what the driver were to do. 


Were he to let his load run out at once he would 
annihilate these thirty-seven people standing 
near the policeman; he might even get the 
policeman, too. If, on the other hand, he did 
not let his load run, it wonld swing farther 
across the road before striking anything, and, I 
estimate, would do regrettable damage to these 
two motor-’buses hastening along to this scene 
of possible disaster.” We stopped for a few 
minutes to watch, with some suspense, the 
rogress of the operation, until, the load having 
hoisted above the level of the building 
and slewed in, danger of the crane collapsing 
into the crowded roadway was for the time 
being over. “ Had these been my workmen 
that were standing under the suspended ‘block 
of masonry,’ continued my friend, “I should 
have ordered them to stand clear.” “‘ Surely,” 
I protested, “‘ you are exaggerating the danger 
associated with these cranes? I am certain 
that the mortality due to them in London is 
not nearly so heavy as the mortality due to 
motor-’buses or to influenza.” “‘ No, perhaps 
not,” he assented; “but could the whole 
population of London stand for one year in the 
same position as that group of people were 
standing in a short time ago Ill warrant that 
— year’s mortality would be surprisingly 
arge. 

For a long time I had a large number of these 
cranes under my charge, and one out of four 
had a smash every year. 

The most common accident was dropping the 
jib, leaving the mast and back guys standing ; 

ut pretty often the mast and machinery came 
away too. Minor accidents, like wheels break- 
ing, were too common to take notice of. Indeed, 
it is rumoured that the original price of these 
cranes is so closely cut that many makers are 
dependent on replace parts for any profit they 
may have. 

The substitution of steel jibs for wooden jibs 
has almost removed one old source of danger, 
and making these back guys of steel instead of 
wood is removing another and a still more 
frequent cause of collapse. The principal 
cause of trouble with there wooden guys is not 
that they rot and give way; it is that the 
bolts securing the top and bottom straps to 
them rust through owing to the wood holding 
the moisture against them. 

Then sometimes, but not very often, the 
strap or shod at the top of a guy breaks. I 
remember one accident like that occurred to a 
crane that [ had on a scaffolding. The driver 
managed to save his life by jumping just before 
the mast and machinery house went down to 
the ground. The strap in that case was broken 
right through just where there is a sort of kink 
in it before it fits on to the pin on the top of 
the mast. The broken strap was just the usual 
thing, about 5 in. by 2} in. in section, and I 
noticed that the fractured surface was com- 
posed of large crystals on one side, while the 
other side presented the ordinary appearance of 
a mild steel bar broken in tension. I got a 
friend to look into the matter for the sake of 
scientific interest, and he pointed out a very 
small nick on the edge where fracture 
had occurred. ‘That was the cause of the 
trouble,’ said my friend. ‘ The smith probably 
put that on a sharpish edge when he was just 
finishing off setting the strap. You will notice 
the large crystalline structure starts from 
that point.’ My friend calculated that the 
stress in this strap, with full load on the crane, 
and the jib in its worst position, would amount 
to about 21 tons per square inch. This was a 
bending stress, and tending to straighten the 
strap out, but the nick in the highly-stressed 
edge had deprived the strap of its ductility 
and developed a slight crack, which had in time 
brought about its destruction. We examined 
a number of other cranes, and found the same 
design and stresses in all, but the other straps 
were properly forged and free of any tool mark 
that would start a crack. The pins in the tops 
of the masts of these cranes were subjected to 


bending stresses of about 14 tons per square 
inch, which, in the opinion of my friend, was 


distinctly on the high side for pins that were 
exposed to wear. The stresses in other parts of 
the crane were on a with those given above, 
and the stresses which occurred in the jib, which 
was a steel one of very light construction, were 
stated to be impossible to estimate owing to the 


slim and uncertain manner in whic 
members were braced together. 

By far the commonest accident, however” 
continued my friend, “ is dropping the jib di 
to the derrick rope breaking, or the rot 
holding, or to half a dozen other causos To 
put an inexperienced driver on to one of these 
cranes and let him lower out the jib with a load 
on is to make pretty certain beforehand of 
having @ smash. These cranes are all fitted 
with what is called a compensated derricking 

ear, which increases the speed of the operation, 

ut fails to make it either convenient or safe, 
When you lower out one of these jibs, particu. 
larly with a load on, the jib gets heavier to hold 
the farther it goes out. The brake may hold 
the jib easily enough when it is not fully out 
but be quite unable to hold the jib when it has 
moved out a bit further, when, of course, unless 
you can get your engine into gear, there is sure 
to be an accident. It used to be a standing 
order that the jib should be lowered out on the 
engine and not on the brake, and this prevented 
a lot of accidents, although a driver would 
occasionally drop in the ot for holding the 
derriek barrel, while the barrel was going too 
quickly, and bring the jib up with a jerk that 
would bring the whole crane down. 

Many of these cranes are now, however, elec. 
trically driven, and you have only the hoisting. 
brake for lowering the jib on. When they wish 
to let out the tib with a heavy load on such a 
crane they have to let the load down close to 
the ground, so that if the jib runs away the 
load sits down on something, and the jib, 
—— of the load, can be brought up by the 

e.” 

“ But,” I objected, “all these difficulties 
have been overcome in recent crane practice. 
Cranes in workshops and harbours are as safe 
to stand under as is the dome of St. Paul's. 
Any one of these cranes could safely sustain 
double the load it usually handles, and, as for 
danger in raising and lowering the jib, there are 
cranes working now that manage this operation 
as simply and safely as they slew. If you 
builders who are carrying loads about over the 
heads of the public would spend the necessary 
money you could have as good cranes as people 
who carry loads over the heads of only their 
own workpeople.” ‘‘ Very likely,” said my 
friend, ‘‘ but that would increase the cost of 
property, and put up rents. A builder's crane 
is a purely temporary erection, and a builder 
will alwavs lift on a crane as much as the crane 
is able to lift. He is not going to cart about 
a crane that will lift 15 tons, and build a scaffold 
to support it with a ee ~~ —- = 
heaviest load he has to lift is 5 tons. e ha 
to use cranes designed by consulting engineers 
he would use a 2-ton crane with a factor of 
safety of 3 when he had a 5-ton load to lift. 
Besides, even though the cranes were not liable 
to break, slings would still drop loads occaston- 
ally, for a sling is a thing that wears out quickly. 
A contractor's crane gets a lot of knocks in 
being taken from place to place, and, no matter 
what it is like for a start, it may mect with an 
accident which will make it liable to fall with 
a fraction of its full load. a. of me 
is not going to be sto use a crane is 
little fimo The posed has to do the ra 
that it can, and the injured part is put night 
when there isan opportunity. The best — 
is a driver that knows what he is doing an ; 
always on the look-out not to do too much. 
crane that needs constant watchin keeps * 
man alert. Give him a crane that is warrant 
fool proof, and he will be led by a mistaken sini 
of security into a careless state © Pare! ‘o 

ich he will discover new Ways ° ; 
pay oh ts unthought of by the designers of the 

i ines.” 

toon T tll this T had nothing to say, except that 
blic, I should like to be 
as a member of the public, 

i f the crane we 
sure that the anchor pe Se enough to 
prevent. it from collapsing into the, vopolou 

* -the-bye,’ 1 asked, 
- — es - ad Seotchimen nae 
“ nap theme came ally made in Scotland, 

Well they were origin Paes they began to 

my friend —, ce pote with occasional 

occasions were naturally 
rang end rama to the coun ii 2 a 
origic.” : 
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BUILDINGS IN THE CENSUS 
OF 1911. 


Ix the sixth volume of the Report on the 
last Census of England and Wales statistics 
relative to buildings of various kinds are pre- 
sented in @ manner not attempted at any 
previous census. The general term “ house ”’ 
has been employed hitherto to denote habitable 
buildings of all kinds, each house being taken 
as “all the space within the external and 
party walls of a building.” 

This practice originated at a time when 
iamilies lived almost exclusively in dwellings 
which were structurally distinct, but is unsuited 
to the present day, when large numbers of 
families live in hlocks of flats, industrial 
dwellings, and maisonnettes. Hence the more 
accurate classification now adopted in the 
elaborate series of tables included in Volume VI. 

The tables may be divided into two groups 
as follows :— 

Classification of Buildings,—Table L—Ad- 
ministrative Counties (exclusive of County 
Boroughs); Tota! of Urban and Rural Districts 
and Urban Aggregates in Counties. Table IL—- 
Administrative Counties (inclusive of County 
Boroughs) ; Urban and Rural Districts. Table 
IIL — Areas Affected by Alterations of 
Boundaries, 

Population per Building and per Family.— 
Table [V.—Administrative Counties (exclusive 
of County Boroughs). Table V.—Administra- 
tive Counties (inclusive of County Boroughs) ; 
Urban and Rural Districts. Table VI.—Areas 
Aftected by Alterations of Boundaries, 

In the tables a broad distinction is drawn 
between “ buildings used as dwellings’? and 
* buildings not used as dwellings,’’ the criterion 
applied being the provision of sleeping accom- 
modation, Buildings “‘ used as dwellings ”’’ are 
classified as Ordinary Dwelling Houses ; Blocks 
of Flats ; Shops; Hotels, Inns, and Public 
Houses; Offices, Warehouses, Workshops, and 
Factories ; Institutions; and Other Buildings. 

Ordinary Dwelling-Houses include buildings 
generally known as private houses, cottages, 
villas, and farmhouses, 

Flats include structurally distinct dwellings 
within the same building, whether this is a 
large block or simply a small house divided into 
two parts, The numbers of separate flats are 
given in another column in each table. 

Shops used as dwellings comprise all buildings 
where goods are exposed for sale and in which 
sleeping accommodation is provided. 

Hotels, Inns, and Public Houses, as shown 
in the tables, closely approximate to the number 
of licensed premises, the small discrepancy being 
due to the inclusion of temperance hotels and 
the exclusion of clubs, railway refreshment- 
rooms, and other places not occupied at night. 

Offices, Warehouses, Workshops, and Factories 
used as dwellings are those occupied at night 
mainly by caretakers and resident managers. 

Institutions comprise registered lodging- 
houses, nursing homes, boarding schools, colleges, 
and convents, in addition to the various kinds 
of establishments known to our readers as 
public institutions. 

Other Buildings include such places as 
dwellings over stables, town halls, museums, 
Pere: theatres, and others not readily 
Classified, 

Buildings “ not used as dwellings ’’ comprise 
Places of Worship ; Government and Municipal 
Buildings ; Shops, Offices, Warehouses, Work- 
shops, and Factories; and Theatres and Other 
Places of Amusement. ; 

No other headings were adopted because it 
was evident that further returns of miscel- 
laneous buildings would furnish no useful 
results and could not be made complete. 

In order that the numbers of buildings used 
as dwellings in 1911 and the numbers of persons 
per building and per family may be compared 
With previous records, the corresponding 
figures are included in the tables from the 
census of 1901; but it should be noted that 
the statistics are not strictly comparable owing 
“ the more accurate system of classification 
adopted in the last enumeration. eee 

From the report now under consideration it 
ap)cars that the number of inhabited buildings 
has increased from 6,260,852 in 1901 to 
7,141,781 in 1911, and that the average number 
of persons per building has decreased from 5°20 
in 1901 to 5°05 in 1911. The tables do not 
alord any information as to the relative 
amount of accommodation in the inhabited 
buildings at the time of the two censuses, but 
if no material variation occurred in the size of 
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the houses the averages indicate a satisfactory 
improvement of housing conditions, which is 
more marked in urban than in rural districts, 

In large towns and metropolitan boroughs 
there is still room for increased living space, for 
in such centies of population the average 
numbers of persons per building range from 
3°97 in Halifax to 13°15 in Holborn, the average 
for the Administrative County of London 
being 7°89 in 1911 as against 7°93 in 1901. 

It is interesting to observe that of the total 
population enumerated, 86°6 per cent. was 
returned as in ordinary dwelling-houses; 52 
per cent. in shops ; 3°0 per cent. in institutions ; 
2°9 per cent. in flats; 1°4 per cent. in hotels; 
0°6 per cent. in offices, warehouses, and other 
buildings; and the remaining 0°3 per cent. 
in ves 4 sheds, ox in the open air. 

Two series of figures of special interest to our 
readers are those giving the numbers of build- 
ings uninhabited and being built in 1901 and 
1911. Although a large number of empty 
houses may be regarded as evidencing lack of 
prosperity, the character of the district must 
be taken into consideration. For instance, a 
decaying town where tenants cannot be obtained 
readily, a suburban district in course of develop- 
ment by enterprising builders, and a seaside 
town where many houses are empty during 
certain parts of the year may all show the same 
proportion of uninhabited houses, although the 
conditions are entirely dissimilar. The number 
of houses in course of erection is a better guide 
to the prosperity of a locality, especially if 
taken into consideration with the number of 
uninhabited buildings, which include many in 
occupation, but without inmates on the census 
night. 

aking the figures as they stand, the numbers 
of uninhabited buildings were 408,652 for 
England and Wales, and 33,006 for London in 
1911, as against 448,932 for England and Wales 
and 40,068 for London in 1901; the numbers 
of houses being built were 38,178 for England 
and Wales and 1,583 for London in 1911, as 
compared with 61,909 for England and Wales 
and 4,624 for London in 1901. Whatever may 
have been the causes of the variations in respect 
of habitation, it seems clear that the building 
trades were far less active in 1911 than in 1901. 

Turning now to buildings not used as dwel- 
lings, the only class for which the statistics are 
comparable with the figures furnished by 

revious records is that of Places of Worship. 
No data are available in preceding censuses for 
other classes of buildings included in the cate- 
gory, and on account of the variety of the 
buildings grouped under the headings only com- 
arisons of the most general character can 
c made between different localities. 

The fact that the census organisation was 
utilised in 1911 for the first time in the collection 
and tabulation of statistics of various kinds of 
buildings naturally gives a somewhat tentative 
character to the results, which, however, are of 
much interest and practical value, which will 
be considerably increased in future years if it 
should be decided to adopt the same method 
of collecting and tabulating information in 
succeeding consuses. 


THE LAND TAXES. 


Mucu has been said of the land taxes in 
connection with the Lumsden case, but this 
case only touches one of the taxes, increment 
value duty, and its method of assessment, 
and the attention it has received has rather 
served to divert criticism from the whole 
system. As we showed in our article of 
October 11 last on the Inland Revenue Report, 
the three taxes—increment value duty, unde- 
veloped land duty, and reversion duty—from 
the time the Finance Act came into operation 
up to March, 1912, had realised but £60,273. 
According to a statement issued by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, up to March 31, 
1913, these three taxes have yielded the follow- 
ing sums—Increment ig £23,254 ; 
undevelo land duty, E ; reversion 
duty, hosts: a total of £223,430. Thus 
down to March of this year the three taxes 
have yielded to the Exchequer the handsome 
total of £223,439 from their commencement, 
or less than half Mr. Lloyd George’s estimate 
for the first year alone. But this is only 
one side of the ledger. What has been the 
cost of collecting these taxes? In the same 
statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the cost of the valuation to the Government 
down to the same date is given as £1,393,000, 
neluding cost of collection, cost of issuing 
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Form IV., etc., cost of offices and stationery. 
The number of officials on March 31, 1913,' was 
given as 4,153, and the total figure of their 
annual salaries £492,626. Therefore, the yield 
of the three taxes has not so far sufficed to pay 
the official salaries. The cost of the valuation 
to individuals must also be considered, and is 
incapable of estimate, as it does not appear at 
all in any public records, but it cataiely repre- 
sents a large capital sum. The Spectator, in a 
recent article, places it at about £480,000,% but 
taking half that sum we have a yield in taxation 
of £223,430, collected at a minimum cost of 
something close on £2,000,000,,exclusive of law 
costs in litigation, arising out of valuations. 
Moreover, the estimated yield for 1913-14 for 
those three taxes is only £435,000, including 
£230,000 arrears of undeveloped land duty, so 
this process of dead loss will be continued for 
four years from the institution of this system 
of taxation at the very least. If such are the 
results, even when profits as in the Lumsden’s 
case are taxed, may it not truly be urged that 
the three new taxes on land have proved a fiscal 
failure ? The cost of collection is only one of the 
objectionable features, the clog on free transfer 
of land, the hindrance they form to building 
development, and in especial the deterrent 
influence they have exerted in checking the 
erection of dwelling-houses, since persons no 
longer desire to own a form of property subject 
to taxation levied on uncertain principles, are 
all matters to be taken into consideration, and 
are objections of special significance to taxes 
which bring in no revenue whatever. 

Then what is the case for the taxes? They 
have each year fallen far short of the estimates 
made of their yield, but it is urged that the 
system of valuation has ancillary advantages. 
In the first place, it is said the death duties have 
been increased in consequence of the valuation, 
and, secondly, that the valuation will form a 
valuable Domesday Book. We submit that 
neither of these considerations show any 
ground for the retention of these three taxes. 

In 1909, before the Finance Act came into 
operation, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had devised means for securing a stricter 
system of valuing for death duties, and the 
Chancellor anpourced a large increase in their 
amount from this cause. The collection of the 
death duties and these three taxes do not 
necessarily hang together, and the valuation 
for the former had been made more efficient 
before the valuation for the latter was even 
commenced. Then as to the practical results 
of the valuation—less has been said about the 
Domesday Book in the past two years, because 
it is now generally recognised that the valuation 
for the land taxes is a purely hypothetical 
valuation, a valuation which therefore can be 
of no lasting effect, but is purely ephemeral. 

The revenue derived from the land taxes 
proper is always quoted, with the results from 
the mineral rights duty, which is a tax entirely 
different in its nature, which does not depend 
on the costly valuations, but is levied on actual 
results. This tax and the death duties are used 
to cover the obvious failure of the other three 
taxes, but the fact that they are thus “ prayed 
in aid” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is eloquent testimony to the failure of his other 
taxes which he does not dare to permit to stand 
alone or to s for themselves. The utmost 
he can say for these taxes is that some day 
they will become profitable; but taxes on 
industry which involve a yearly deficit and 
which fructify so slowly are not only a new 
departure in taxation, but are economically 
unsound, as it is impossible to compute the 
injury rn 4 have done to trade during their 
long = of unproductiveness, and they may 
even kill a particular industry before producing 
any revenue. The building trade is the chief 
sufferer; and why should this trade be handi- 
capes to foster a system of taxation which not 
only brings in no revenue, but which has each 
year falsitied the expectations based upon it, 
and is therefore likely in the end to prove a 
complete failure ? 


THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY’S HEADQUARTERS. 


The building which is to be the headquarters 
of the Theosophical Society in land and 
Wales is now in course of erection in Tavistock- 
square. The architect is Mr. Edwin L. 
Lutyens, A.R.A., the contractors are Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co.. Gray’s Inn-road; and the 
steelwork construction is by Messrs. th, 
Brown, & Co., East Greenwich. Some the 
architect’s drawings were reproduced in the 
Builder, March 7, 1913. 
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WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


CARDIFF. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Cardiff 
builders’ hauliers, who have joined the 
builders’ labourers in a strike for increased 
wages and improved conditions, the following 
demand was made :— 

A wage of 28s. per week of fifty-four hours. 

In twenty cases the employers have conceded 
the demands of the labourers of 8d, an hour 
for specia] work and 7d, for ordinary—to 
operate at once—and in these cases the hauliers 
will continue working, at any rate for the 
present, provided that all are union men, 


GLASGOW. 

The strike of building trade labourers in 
Glasgow has now practically come to an end. 
As the result of a settlement which was 
reached on the 13th inst., the masons’ and 
bricklayers’ labourers resumed work at a 
standard rate of 64d. per hour. The plasterers 
labourers had already started work at the 
advanced rate of wages. 

LEICESTER. d 

At a Conference between the representatives 
of the Leicester and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association (Plasterers’ Section) 
and the representatives of the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Labourers’ Societies it was 
agreed as follows :— : 

l. That the rate of wages for operative 
jlasterers be advanced from 10d. to 10jd. per 
a such advance to be paid as and from 
Monday, June 9, 1913. i 

2. That the rate of wages for plasterers 
labourers be advanced from 7d. to Tid. per 
hour, as and from Monday, May 19, 1913. 

3. That the walking boundary of the brick- 
layers and joiners, lined and marked blue on 
the map as agreed to by the Master Builders 
and Operatives’ Association, be substituted for 
the walking boundaries as printed in Rule 4 
of the present rules of the operative plasterers. 
(The same boundary to apply to plasterers 
labourers.) Walking time to be allowed from 
the new boundary line as described above to 
ail jobs beyond such boundary line. The new 
walking time to become operative for plasterers 
and labourers as and from June 9 

4. Rule 6.—Lodgings to be paid at the rate 
of 9d. per night. 

5. The hours of work for plasterers and 
slasterers’ labourers to be the same as bri :k- 
layers and carpenters, 

6. The rules a the operative plasterers and 
plasterers’ labourers to be amended in 
accordance with this agreement 


PENARTH, 

About 100 labourers are on strike at Penarth 
for higher wages, 

STROUD. 

The Conciliation Board, to whom al] out- 
standing differences were recently referred, 
have given their award in reference to the 
demand for a standard rate of 8d. per hour for 
all mechanics engaged in the Stroud building 
trades, and 6d. per hour for labourers. This 
demand was made in January last, and matters 
reached a crisis at the end of last month, when 

strike was threatened. Happily, this was 
averted by a provisional agreement whereby 
the Master Builders’ Association conceded $d. 
per hour advance all round from May 1, and 
a further similar advance in six months’ time. 
Prior to this, the wage-rate for all mechanics— 
except painters, who appear to have been paid 
from 5d. to 6d. per hour—was 64d. per hour, 
and labourers 4d. Bricklayers, masons, car- 
penters, plumbers, and plasterers are awarded 
7d. per hour, painters 64d., and labourers 
43d., to date from May 1; and in each case 


ld 


d. increase is to be given in January next. 
TYNE AND BLYTH DISTRICT. 

\ settlement with the whole of the opera- 
tives in the building trade throughout the 
Tyne and Blyth district has been arrived at 
with the building contractors and employers, 
and formal agreements have been signed by 
all parties for a general set of working rules 
to replace the existing rules of the different 
branch trades, with a view to uniform work- 
ing conditions as far as possible. The trades 
affected are the joiners, bricklayers, masons, 
plasterers, and labourers. The wages for the 
trade @re 10d. per hour, and for the labourers 
6id. The negotiations have been carried 
through with the whole of the trades jointly, 
and the best of good feeling has marked the 


proceedings 


PICTURE HOUSE, KIRKCALDY. 

This hall hag been erected from the designs 
of Mr. J. D. Swanston, architect, of Kirk- 
caldy at a cost of about £4,000. The hall is 
45 ft wide by 75 ft.. and will seat 1,100 
people. A stage, 50 ft, wide and 30 ft. deep, 
has also been provi ° 


THE BUILDER. 
THE RATING SYSTEM. 


We have received the following statement 
in the form of an open letter, and we print it 
as it seems worth consideration :— ; 


biR,—-I notice you have recently carried out 
some considerable improvements on your busi- 
ness premises, and have thereby given employ- 
ment to various labourers, artisans, manufac- 
turers, architects, and perhaps lawyers, to say 
nothing of incidentally addine to the attrac- 
tions of the city. 

Doubtiess you have also realised by this 
time that such conduct on the part of citizens, 
instead of being regarded by the community 
as praiseworthy, is treated as a criminal! act, 
to be punished even more severely than we 
punish ordinary crimina] actions, for criminals 
are fined once and for all, while those guilt 
of the conduct above imputed to you are fine 
over and over again for the same offence; in 
fact. as long as the improvements they have 
made remain in existence. The only way to 
get relief from these recurring fines under 
the present system (which we call “ rates’ by 
way of making them more pleasant to pay) is 
to demolish the improvements. Have your 
buildings razed to the ground, and your fellow- 
citizens, through the overseers, will reward your 

ublic spirit by relieving you of all your rates, 

mprove your property with suitable buildings, 
and they will fine you annually in proportion 
to the value of your improvements. 

I put it to you, as a business man, whether 
such a system of raising revenue for public 
purposes is not directly calculated to dis- 
courage and prevent private enterprise and 
such improvements as yours. If it were tne 
intention to arrest progress and development, 
could any method be devised that would more 
effectively do so than our present plan of 
exempting idle sites and penalising im- 
provements in exact proportion to their 
cost ? 

Now, as a business man, you cannot but 
admit the truth of what I say. Only you 
have never, perhaps, considered the matter 
much, and you ask what alternative there is. 
Our Colonies have answered that question in 
a way that must satisfy any honest inquirer. 
Assess the value of land separately from tie 
value of the improvements upon it; relieve tke 
improvements from ali rates, and make tbe 
selling value of the land itself the sole basis 
of assessment. In this way you would be free 
to improve your property to your heart's con- 
tent, to spend capital and employ labour on 
its development and adornment to any extcnt 
you please, without having to pay one penny 
extra in rates. On the other hand the owner 
of a valuable site which is not being put to 
its best use would have just as much to pa 
in rates as if his site were fully improved. 
Consequently he would no longer find it profit- 
able to keep such valuable land idle or only 
partially developed, and would either develop 


it himself or let someone else develop it, so 


that it might earn the wherewithal to pay the 
rates, 

This simple reform, wherever introduced, 
has brought about an all-round and lasting 
improvement in trade, and it is certain that 
its introduction here would have a similar 
effect. In Queensland all rates are levied on 
the land value basis. In New South Wales 
practically all local authorities rate on land 
values only. South Australian local authorities 
have power to rate on land value, and a number 
of municipalities have adopted the new system, 
and it is certain that in the near future many 
more will do so. In New Zealand local 
authorities have power to levy rates on land 
values only, and eighty municipalities, includ- 
ing Wellington, Christchurch, Invercargill, 
Palmerston, and other large towns, raise their 
genera! local revenue in this way. In Western 
Canada the system is in operation in many 
municipalities, and the rapidity with which 
other municipalities are adopting it is remark- 
eble and a sure testimony to the benefits 
claimed by its advocates. 

That the new system gives satisfaction 
wherever it has been adopted is proved by 
the reports of officials in the various places 
concerned. For instance, the following state- 
ment was recently signed by ninety mayors 
and aldermen of the municipalities of New 
South Wales:—‘It has reduced the rates of 
a very large proportion of the ratepayers, 
although we are raising a larger revenue. 
It has stimulated the building trade, employ- 
ment is more constant, and business generally 
is on a much sounder footing. It has i 
a number of ratepayers to build, or dis of 
land which they were not able or willing to 
use themselves. : It specially benefits 
those ratepayers whose use of land is most 
effective and creditable to the municipality, 
while it has put effective pressure upon @ 
number of owners of idle or partly- land 
to change their tactics.” , 
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Mr. L. D. Taylor, ex-Mayor of y 
stated in a 1910 :—* Since lay poouer, 
permits for building have been applied si 
a@ More mapid rate than at any other ti Sn 


ri i t » s} 
the incorporation of the city... : The a 
on building operations has been immediate “7 


nowhere has the beneficence of tho a. in 
more fully felt than among leskoy an — 
au wage-earners.” oe 
ater, speaking at a public functic 
January 8 of this year, Mr. Taylor poe 
opinion that if the magic words * single 
tax on land values” were used by the province 
as it had been used by the Municipalities 
British Columbia would be the most blessed 
eee of this earth. He had faith enough to 
lieve this would be the case and that at 
the coming session 4 gens of exemption 
of improvements would be extended to the 
whole province. 
The justice of the change is obvious. Every 
expenditure of the rates on public services (on 
roads, bridges, parks, policing, education 
drainage, public lighting, etc.) adds to te 
value of sites and sites only. It is, thero. 
fore, surely right to assess site values and 
site values only for the rates required to 
maintain or to add to such values. . . 
Joserx Frrs. 
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LONDON STER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting of the Council was 
held on the 15th inst, at Koh-i-Noor House. 
Kingsway, W.C., the President. Mr. Walter 
Lawrence, jun., being in the chair, and there 
was a very large attendance of members. 
pt pei of pent Committees were received 
and approved. 

The proceedings of the Conference held on 
the 6th inst., with representatives of most of 
the large London firms directly employing 
plasterers, were reported. These firms unani.* 
mously approved the action taken by the Asso- 
ciation in its negotiations with the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, and pledged 
themselves to support its efforts to secure fair 
and reasonable rules. 

Correspondence relating to trade matters 
was considered. 

A number of new members were elected and 
nominations for membership were received and 
accepted, 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, MITCHAM, 

On Saturday afternoon last the Lord Mayor 
laid the foundation-stone of the new Church 
of St, Barnabas, Mitcham, 8.W. Mr, H. P. 
Burke Downing, F.R.1I.B.A., is the architect 
for the work, and the estimated cost of the 
new building is £10,000. The church will con- 
sist of a p Rede and nave, with north and 
south aisles, and a morning chapel at the east 
end of the south aisle, while a portion of the 
site is being left vacant for the future erection 
of a vicarage. The seating accommodation 1s 
for about people. The general contractors 
for the work are Messrs, Allen Fairhead & 
Son, of Enfield. 


PUBLIC HALL, GLASGOW. 
Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., is the architect 
for the new public hall which will probably ve 
erected on 4 site in Bothwell-street. The floor 
space to be provided will be approximates 
22 000 sq. ft., and there will be an entrance on 
each of the four sides, while a portion of the 
Bothwell-street frontage will be eng . 
business premises, The accommodation wil pe 
for 15.000 people seated, and for from ri . 
to 30,000 Jooling. The estimated cost of t 
work is £40,000. 


ART GALLERIES, NEW BOND-STREET, W. ‘ 
A new building has been erected at va S. 
and 146, New Bond-street, W., and " . 
oceupied within the next few montis Dy * = 
P. t D. Colnaghi & Co., of Pall Mall ao 
and Méssrs. Obach & Co., of 163, New var 
street, these two firms having ragrreg 
The building has been designed b; a — 
Ridge, architect to the landlor {a on 
theimer), with the exception of ‘he ~ . 
which is the work of Messrs. Lan _— “ 
Rickards. The latter architects a . _- 
sponsible for the interior arrange men + 
prising @ suite of galleries for the ex aeeasl 
of paintings, drawings, and etchings. Petne 
attention has been given to the lighting bom 
galleries. For the building generally, ar 
Kearley & Co., of Great Marlbor ahs od 
have been employed, while the cenem s ards 
tractors for Messrs. Lanchester & - . 
have been Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of wah 
and London. The Portland stone has 
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n the quarries of Mr, F. J. Barnes, and 
(ornare Wad been supplied by Messrs. White- 
head & Sons, Kennington Oval. Most of the 
bronvework is by Messrs, Singer & Co., Frome, 
but some is by Messrs, Strode & Co., Osna- 
burgh-street, N.W., who were also entrusted 
with the artificial lighting. The heating in- 
ctallation is by Messrs, Richard Crittall & Co. 
Wardour-street, with dog grates and stoves by 
the Carron Company, Upper Thames-street. 
Messrs. Waygood & Co., Falmouth-road, S.E., 
have put in the lifts and the pipework for 
the vacuum cleaning apparatus. The fittings 
include Bramah locks and Milner’s strong- 
rooms. Messrs, Gibson & Co., of Twickenham, 
have supplied the steel rolling shutters, and 
Messrs. Hayward Brothers & Eckstein the 
pavement lights. Messrs, Martyn & Co., of 
Cheltenham, have done the fibrous plaster-work 
and some of the wood-carving. The Tudor 
Room has been decorated by Messrs. Williams, 
of Oxted, and the Renaissance Room by Messrs. 
Amedée Joubert & Son, King’s-road, Chelsea. 
The stone figure on the fagade, emblematical 
of “ Painting,” is by Mr. Henry Poole, and 
the mode] of it is shown in the present Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


EXTENSION TO THE ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 

Mr. H, V. Ashley (Messrs. Ashley & Winton 
Newman) is the architect for the extension to 
this hospital. The work includes casualty, 
staff, specialists, dental, and electrical depart- 
ments. The second: floor’ will contain a 
maternity department, and accommodation is 
also to be provided for medical students. The 
foundation-stone of the new building was re- 
cently Jaid by H.R.H, Princess Christian, and 
during the ceremony both Mr. Ashley, the 
architect, and Mr, William Downs, the con- 
tractor, were presented. The new building is 


to be called the Helena Building. 
TRADE NEWS. 


In reference to the illustration of Hampt- 
worth Lodge in our issue of the 16th inst., we 
are asked to mention that Chilmark stone 
is being used for the building. The sole pro- 
prietors of the Chilmark quarries are Messrs. 
T. T. Gething & Co., Ltd., of London. 

New premises of considerable size, for 
Messrs, Boardmans, of Stratford, have now 
been completed in the short period of nine 
weeks by Messrs. E. A, Roome & Co.. of 36, 
Basinghall-street, London, E.C., under the 
supervision of Messrs. George Baines & Son, 
architects, 

We understand that Pudlo powder, for 
making cement waterproof, manufactured by 
Messrs. Kerner-Greenwood & Co., King’s 
Lynn, has been specified for use on the Royal 
Albert Hospital, Devonport. : 

Boyle's latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators 
and latest improved air-inlet brackets have 
been employed at the Hyde Congregational 
Church, Hendon, j 

The New Infectious Diseases Hospital for 
the Sunderland Rura] District Council is being 
supplied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
patent Manchester grates, patent exhaust roof 
ventilators, and inlet. ventilating panels, by 
Messrs. E. H, Shorland & Brother, Ltd., of 
Failsworth, Manchester. 
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LONDON COUNCILS. 


Bermondsey.—The tender of Mr. D. Evans, 
80, Storks-road, Bermondsey, 8.E., has been 
accepted at £163 for repairing the roof of the 
Central Library. The Baths Committee of the 
Borough Council have, subject to the usual 
sanction, instructed the Surveyor to prepare 
plans for the erection of new baths. The 
present accommodation at the Spa-road Baths 
ls considered i uate, and the Tago is 
to pull down the whole of the buildings and 
erect new ones on the site. and also on the 
site of Nos. 7-23, Spa-road. From rough calcu- 
lations it is estimated that the cost of the 
scheme will amount to a total of £57,000. 
Be::des providing three gwimmning-bathe there 
wil! be eighty-seven slipper-baths, laundry, 
dis nfecting-station, and ths for verminous 
pe ons, 
oydon.—The tender of Mr, F. W. Honour. 
of Warlingham, has been accepted at £1,100 
for alterations and additions to the offices at 
the Thornton Heath Tramway Depot. The 
following plans have been passed:—Mr. E. J. 
Partridge, parish hall, Lower Addiscombe- 
toid; Messrs. W. Aston & Co., seventeen 
ho ses, Melroseavenue; Mr. Hawkins, 
elven houses, Bingham-road; Mr. R._B. 
Monser, six houses, Woodside Court-road; Mr. 
J. P. Oldacre, cinematograph hall and two 
shops, Brighton-road, Purley ;. Mr. C. J. 
Jerrard, alterations and additions to shops 
and house, High-street, South Norwood. 
Creenpleh.- the Borough Engineer has beer 
clirected to prepare a specification of the works 
required to be carried out at the: Manor House. 
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Park-place, which the Council are purchasing 
tor the purposes of a tuberculosis } naires 

Hemel Hempstead.—Plans have been passed 
for Messrs, Benskin’s Watford Brewery, for 
alterationg and additions to the ‘‘ Fountain,” 
Apsiey ; also for Messrs, G. B. Kent & Sons, for 
the erection of additions to the River Gade 
factories. 

Hendon.—Mr. Thompson, architect, is to be 
usked to prepare plans for certain rearrange- 
ments at the infirmary, for the Guardians. It 
ig proposed to extend the present mortuary 
some 00 ft. or 40 ft. on the front side, and 
convert it into an up-to-date ward for in- 
fectious cases, and to erect a new mortuary 
on the left of the site of the present one. The 
Rural District Council have accepted the tender 
of Messrs, W. Monk, of Edmonton, at £266, 
for the erection of a public mortuary at 
Edgware, 

Heston'and Isleworth.—With regard to the 
Council’s plans for the erection of the Alex- 
andra Schools, which were forwarded to the 
Board of Education for approval, the Board 
has now written, suggesting various altera- 
tions, especially in the size of the classrooms. 
The plans provided for five rooms to accom- 
modate sixty each, and two for fifty each, in 
both departmenfé. At the last meeting of the 
Council it wag decided not carry out the sug- 
gestions of the Board with regard to the 
classrooms, the chief reason for this being that 
the Board were constantiy changing their 
regulations. They had raised the standard of 
space from 8 sq. ft, to 10 sq. ft. a child, and 
perhaps it would be further extended to 12 ft. 
it was considered better to provide the larger 
classrooms for sixty children, as probably they 
would never be used for such a number, but 
would be ready in case of emergency. 

Holborn.—The tender of Mr. C. Heath has 
been accepted for the construction of a brick 
sewer in Charles-street at 21s. per foot run, and 
a 4 sewer in Bleeding Heart-yard at lls. 
per foot run, 

Hornsey.—The tender of Messrs, Fairhead & 
Sons has been accepted by the Middlesex 
Education Committee, at £10,775, for the erec- 
tion of a secondary school at Ferme Park. 
Ten tenders were received, 

Iijord.—The Urban District Council have 
under consideration the question of construct- 
ing an additional public convenience in 
Valentine’s Park. The tender of the Patent 
Victoria Stone Company, Ltd., has been 
accepted at £68 for cutting out the existing 
steps of the Town Hall staircase and supply- 
ing ‘‘Victorite” non-slipping treads with 
moulded nosings. Negotiations are proceed- 
ing with a view to the purchase of land for 
the erection of swimming-baths. The tender 
of Messrs. Heenan & Froude, Ltd., bas been 
accepted at £12,065 for the erection of a refuse 
destructor, and the Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare plans and estimates of the 
cost of erecting the necessary buildings. 

Islington.—The Borough Council have ac- 
cepted the offer of Messrs. Gabriel, Sons, & 
Burton, to supply the creosoted yellow deal 
blocks required for renewing the wood-paving 
in a section of Hornsey-road. Application is 
to be made to the London County Council for 
sanction to the borrowing of £5.024, the esti- 
mated cost of renewing the wood-paving in 
various thoroughfares in the borough. 

Lewisham.—The Council have accepted the 
offer of Tarred Granites, Ltd., to supply the 
necessary tar-carpeting material for paving an 
area of about 1,550 yds. on Blackheath at 1s. 5). 
per yard super. Artificial stone, in lieu of tar 
paving, is to be laid in portions of Eastdown 
Park, Baring-road and Burnt Ash-hill, at a 
total estimated cost of £156. The tender of 
Messrs. H. Woodham & Sons has been accepted 
at £317 for kerbing, channelling, and making- 
up the roadway of a portion of Cooper’s-lane; 
as has also the tender of Mr. W. Pearce for 
paving the footways with artificial stone at 
3s, 10d. per yard super. The following plans 
have been passed :—Messrs. Norfolk & Prior, 
six houses, Newquay-road; Mr. F. Howkins, 
ten houses, Cliffview-road; Mr. A. H. P. 
Iverson, six houses, Southend-lane. 

Richmond.—Plans have been passed for 
Messrs, Brown & Barrow for alterations to the 
‘‘ Foresters’ Arms,’’ George-street. 

Southgate.—A Sub-Committee has been ap- 
pointed to ascertain particulars with regard to 
the proposal of the Middlesex County Council 
to put up @ ward pavilion in the hospital 
grounds. 

” Stoke Newington.—A plan has been passed 
for Mr. H. Kenchington Hy the erection of 
ildings off Carysfort-road. i te 
ar ne sl the last meeting of the District 
Council plans lodged by Mr. E. Frost were 
approved i alterations to the Pretoria Hall, 
Staines-road. ; 
Si erbdion.--"The island known as ** Raven's 
Ait” is to be included in the Council’s town- 

lanning scheme. Ria P 
O Feiskcahen.--The Urban District Council 
have approved plans lodged by Mr: R. M 
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Roe for the construction of a new road on the 
Saville Estate, Heath-road. Tenders are in- 
vited for wood-paving St. Margaret’s-road. 
The estimated cost is put at £6,250. The 
following plang have been passed: Mr. C. H. 
Isaacs, on behalf of Mr. W. A, Jewell, house 
and shop, corner of Hounslow-road and Cedar- 
avenue; Messrs. Brewer, Smith, & Brewer, on 
behalf of Mr. J. Clifford, two houses, Manor- 
road; Mr. Clarke Ashworth, on behalf of the 
Electric Playhouses Syndicate, Ltd., additions 
to the Gaiety Picture Playhouse, Richmond- 
road; Mr. C. Biggs, two houses, Cedar-avenue. 

Wandsworth.—The tender of Mr. 8S. Lane 
has been accepted at £2,511 for paving part 
of Cavendish-road, Clapham South. The 
following plans have been passed :—Messrs. 
J. Barker & Co., Ltd., house, Wimbledon 
Common; Messrs. F, & T. Thorne, training 
college and hostels, and alterations and addi- 
tions to Furzedown House, Weiham, Spalding, 
and Salterford roads, Streatham; Mr. E. A. 
Wates, thirteen houses, Heathdene-road, 
Streatham; Mr. J. Hawkins, ten houses, 
Bickersteth-road, and three houses, Avarn- 
road, Tooting. 

West Ham.—Various improvements are to be 
carried out to the heating apparatus jn severa] 
schools at a cost not exceeding £1,000. 
Amended plans for the provision of accommo- 
dation for mentally and physically defective 
children on the Knox-road site have been for- 
warded to the Board of Education for approval. 
The amendments on the original plans provide 
for considerable economy in the construction of 
the interior walls, together with the omission 
of several rooms. The estimated cost of these 
modified plans is put at £5,650. as compared 
with £6,752 for the original drawings. 

Westminster.—Messrs. Holloway Brothers, 
Ltd., have been granted permission to recon- 
struct the vaults at Nos. 18 and 19, Pall Mall, 
subject to certain protective conditions. Per- 
mission has been granted to Mr. C. W. 
Stephens to construct a subway under Brick- 
ag connect the Park-lane Hotel with 
No. 37, 

Wimbledon.—The electric transformer sub- 
station in Stanley-road is to be enlarged at 
an estimated cost of £120. Plans by the 
Borough Surveyor for the erection of an addi- 
tional ward at the isolation hospital are to be 
forwarded to the Local Government Board for 
approval, The estimated cost of the building 
is put at £4,850. A Sub-Committee has been 
appointed to meet the Surrey County Council 
for the purpose of discussing certain proposals 
for the establishment of a tuberculosis dis- 
pensary and @ tuberculosis block in the district. 
The following plans have been passed :—Mr. 
A. Bird, three houses, Murray-road; Mr. A. J. 
Stratton, additions at the King’s College 
School; Messrs. P. H. Clarke & Son. motor 
garage, Merton Hall-road; Messrs. Webb & 
Neilson, alterations to Somerset Lodge, Somer. 
set-road; Messrs. Holloway Brothers, Ltd.. 
extensions at Wimbledon Hospital; Messrs. 
Withers & Meredith, chapel, Worple-road West. 


Slaeiennen ani coe aaa 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. C. Street. 

The death, on May 14, at Essex Lodge, 
Walton-on-the-Naze, is announced of Mr. 
William Charles Street (son of the late G. H. 
Street, of Highgate Rise), in his seventy-ninth 
year. Mr. Street was elected in 1880 an Asso- 
ciate, and in 1891 a Fellow, of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and served for 
some years as member of the Science Stand- 
ing Committee; he was also a Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. Street practised 
formerly in Walbrook, E.C.; he was the archi- 
tect of the offices in Bream’s-buildings, Fetter- 
lane, of the Atheneum and Notes and Queries 
(illustrated in the Builder of April 9, 1892), 
and of Messrs. Francis & Co.’s printing pre- 
mises in Bream’s-buildings; of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, West Hampstead (1887); ‘‘ Home- 
close,’? Chilton Chine, Isle of Wight: a house 
at Oulton Broad, Norfolk, for Mr. E. J. 
Hibert; and of business premises in Priory- 
street, Colchester. 

Mr. W. H. Lancashire. 

The late Mr. W. H. Lancashire, of Harts- 
head, had been a Fellow of the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors since :ts 
foundation in 1886, and was for some while a 
member of the Council. Messrs. W. H. Lanca- 
shire & Sons were the architects for the exten- 
sion of the Sheffield Catholic Industrial 
Schools, St. Joseph’s Home, Howard-hill; 
alterations and enlargement of Storth House, 
Fulwood; with Mr. Walter Emden, in 1902, 
of business premises in High and Market 
streets, Sheffield, for Messrs. John Marples & 
Co.; and of the infirmary block, with other 
buildings, for the Ecclesall Board of Guardians 
ten years ago. 
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THE QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 
TRADE UNIONISM FOR PROFESSIONS. 


TE following is a continuation of our report * 
of the general meeting of this Association, 
when Mr. A. Burnaby Howes read a paper 
on “ Trade Unionism for Professions * :— 


Chemists. 

“ Anyone, however, may sell drugs (other 
than those containing poisons) provided he 
does not describe himself as a “ chemist,” 
* druggist,” or “ pharmacist,” or other similar 
description; and it has recently been held 
that a man who sold drugs, not being a regis- 
tered chemist and druggist, and who de- 
scribed his shop as “ The Pharmacy,” was not 
guilty of an offence under the Act. 

In order to become entitled to be registered 
as a “ chemist and druggist’ a person must 
serve an apprenticeship of three years with a 
chemist and druggist, or a pharmaceutical 
chemist, during which period he receives 
@ practical training in the business, includi 
the oo RE and dispensing of physicians 
prescriptions. He must first an exami- 
nation in. general knowledge equivalent to the 
medical preliminary examination as required 
by the General Medical Council, and then the 
minor examination of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. 

A “ pharmaceutical chemist” is a chemist 
and druggist who has passed the major exami- 
nation of the Pharmaceutical Society, but any 
registered chemist and druggist may describe 
himself as a “ pharmacist.” This examination 
is in the nature of an “ honours” examination. 
It is not necessary in order to be regi 
but preference is often given to chemists who 
have passed it in regard to public appoint- 
ments. Any person registered as a p a- 
ceutical chemist is eligible to be elected a 
member of the Pharmaceutical Society. 

By the Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1908. 
a chemist’s certificate of qualification must be 
conspicuously exhibited in his shop; the Act 
also allows a company to carry on the business 
of a chemist and druggist or pharmaceutical] 
chemist, provided the department is under 
the control of a registered chemist and that 
his certificate of qualification is conspicuously 
exhibited. By the same Act local authorities 
are empowered to grant licences to persons 
other than registered chemists authorising 
them to deal in poisons to be used exclusively 
in agriculture and horticulture, or as sheep 
dips, weed killers, ete. 

All will probably remember how the need 
for ctolified chsiaiats? assistants was instanced 
by Dickens in the case of Bardell v. Pickwick, 
where the chemist on the jury asked to be 
excused on the ground that he had no one 
to leave in charge of his shop except the errand- 
boy, on whose mind the prevailing impression 
was that Epsom salts meant oxalic acid, 
and syrup of senna laudanum. 


Patent Agents. 


Another association of professional men 
which the Legislature has protected by regis- 
tration is that of the patent agents. 

By the Patente, Designs, and Trade Marks 
Act, 1888, it is enacted that no person shal] be 
entitled to describe himself as a patent agent— 
i.€., one who acts in the obtaining of patents 
in the United Kingdom —whether by advertise- 
ment, by description on his place of business, 
by any document issued by him, or otherwise, 
— he is registered as a patent agent under 
the Act. 

The Board of Trade is empowered by the 
Act to make, from time to time, such rules as 
are necessary to give effect to this provision, 
and the Institute of Patent Agents is entrusted 
with the register of patent agents and the 
duty of carrying out the necessary examinations 
for admittance to the profession of a patent 
agent. The Institute was incorporated by 
charter, and Fellows of the Institute are entitled 
to call themselves chartered patent agents. 
Anyone faisely describing himself as a patent 
> liable, on conviction, to a penalty 
OF 220, 

By the Register of Patent Agents’ Rules, 
1889, provision is made for the payment of an 
entrance fee, and also an annual fee to be paid 
by all patent agents on the register, and also 
for the erasure from the register of the name 
of any person whose annual fee was not paid. 


* See our last issue, page 575. 
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Accountants, 


With regard to accountancy, accountants 
have made for themselves a strong position 
by means of the different societies which now 
exist in that profession. There appears to be 
no fewer than ten different societies in the 
United Kingdom, the earliest of which was the 
* Society of Accountants in Edinburgh,” 
which was incorporated by Royal Charter 
in 1854, The Institute of Accountants founded 
in London ‘in 1870 did not receive a Royal 
Charter until May 11, 1880, when all the then 
existing societies were incorporated as “ the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in England 
and Wales."’ The following are the other 
societies: —- The Society of Incorporated 
Accountants and Auditors ; the ion of 
Accountants, Ltd. ; the Institute of Accountants 
and Actuaries in Glasgow; the Society of 
Accountants in Aberdeen; the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in Ireland; the Insti- 
tution of Certified Public Accountants, Ltd. ; 
the London Association of Accountants, Ltd, ; 
“ the Central Association of Accountants, 

te 

These different societies all have similar objects, 
viz., the general advancement and protection 
of the profession and the holding of examina- 
tions to qualify for membership, To become 
a chartered accountant it is necessary to be 
articled to a qualified accountant for five years, 
during which period the preliminary, inter- 
mediate, and final examinations are taken, and, 
if successfully , the society grants a 
certificate of professional qualification. 

As the law stands at present, however, 
there is nothing to prevent anyone calling 
himself (or herself) an accountant and re- 
covering payment for services rendered. Where 
auditors are appointed under the Building 
Society Act, 1894, one at least of them must be 
‘“* a person who publicly carries on the business 
of an accountant,” 

Again, under the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Act, 1877, one of the auditors of 
the accounts of an Oxford college must be 
either “a professional accountant carrying on 
business in London and Westminster, or a person 
conversant with accounts and approved b 
the Permanent Secretary to Her Majesty's 
Treasury.”’ 

Apparently it is not necessary for the auditor 
to be a member of any of the before-mentioned 
societies, so long as his business is that of an 
accountant. Neither is it necessary in the case 
of auditors to a company appointed under the 
Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1898, although 
in practice it is most unusual to employ an 
auditor who is not a member of one of these 
societies, 

There is now before Parliament a Bill “ to 
provide for the Registration of Professional 
Accountants in Great Britain and Ireland,” 
the preamble to which states that “it is 
eaxpalionh to provide for the registration of 

rsons practising as professional accountants 
in Great Britain and Ireland so as to distinguish 
qualified from uncualified persons and other- 
wise amend the law as to persons so practising.”’ 
The Bill provides that any member of the 
before-mentioned societies may be registered, 
and also any person who was in public practice 
as an accountant at the passing of the Act. 
Other persons shall only be registered on proof 
of having passed the necessary examinations, 

Provision is also made for the removal from 
the register ot the name of any person who is 
convicted of any misdemeanour or who has 
been declared by any Court to have committed 
any fraud, or who been guilty of any act 
or default discreditable to a _ professional 
accountant. 

The Bill also makes it unlawful (and provides 
penalties) for any person whose name is not 
on the register to take or use any name, title, 
etc., stating or implying that he is a registered 
accountant, or who holds himself out as ready 
to undertake for payment the exercise of any 
function prescribed by law as having to be 
exercised by a professional accountant; or 
who falsely describes bimself as a member 
of any of the societies above referred to. 

Whether this Bill will ever become law is 
rather difficult to say. It certainly seems 
reasonable and in accordance with the dictates 
of common sense that persons such as auditors 
and accountants, holding important and 
fiduciary positions, should have statutory 
recognition, but the main question is whether 
it is necessary for the protection of the public. 
The public have become so accustomed to the 
term “ chartered accountant "’ or ‘‘ incorporated 
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accountant,” and so thoroughly unde 
meaning, that it is doubtful whether anh om 
or person the services of an hela 
- = go to anyone who was vs 
- a of one of these qualitications, 

— been unable to find any regulations 
as rsons practising as accountants 
in the Colonies, but in the United States th 
exists “The New York State of Certified 
Public Accountants,” and in 1896 an Act 
was passed authorising the State Universit 
to confer the degree of Certified Publi 
Accountant (C.P.A.) on members of the above 
society, and requiring all subsequent entrants 
to pass a qualifying examination, 


mente To 
xchange is another example 
@ professional trade union, although, like the 
Sealey Les sete, 
rably outside competition, There 
nothing to prevent anyone calling himself 
og and share wag hm all that he does 

A bring together a wi ing purchaser 
willing seller, who otherwise Bart be erm 
meet, That this can be done without the 
tervention of a broker has been demonstrated 
by the success achieved by a stock and share 
exchange recently organised by a daily news. 
— The growth of the Stock Exchange 

teresting. 

Brokers originally carried on their operations 
in coffee-houses and other temporary meeting. 
piers in the neighbourh of Cornhill. 
: locality of the present Stock Exchange 
is well chosen, being in the immediate vicinity 
of the Bank and the Royal Exchange. At 
the present time the number of members 
exceeds 5,000. It may not be generally known 
that the Stock Exchange is a company having 
a capital of 20,000 shares of £12 each with 
unlimited liability, and which yield a dividend 
of about £8 per share. Only members of the 
Stock Exchange can be shareholders, and the 
holding of any one member is limited to 200 
shares. The shareholders elect a committee 
of “ managers,” who are responsible for the 
upkeep and management of the building, and 
correspond to directors in an ordinary company. 
There is another committee, elected annually 
by the members, which attends to the general 
working of the business. 

In order to become a member of the Stock 
Exchange an applicant must be of age and 
must pay an entrance fee of 500 guineas. He 
must also acquire three shares in the Stock 
Exchange Company and get three members ‘to 
become sureties for him to the extent of £500 
each for four years, in the event of his defaulting 
during that period. In addition to this, he 
must have previously acquired, with the 
consent of the committee, a retiring or deceased 
member's “nomination” of membership, 
and also pay an annual subscription of forty 
guineas. ; 

All members of the Stock Exchange are subject 
to very stringent rules, one of which, prohibiting 
advertising, the effect of putting members 
at a considerable disadvantage compar 
with the outside brokers, who can advertise 
to any extent and circularise the public in the 
same way as the unregistered dentist does. 


Lloyd's. 

Another professional union is that known 
as “ Lioyd’s.” It is an association of marine 
underwriters, insurance brokers, merchants, 
bankers, shipowners, etc., of London, and its 
name originated from that of one Edward Lloyd, 
the proprietor of a coffee-house in Tower- 
street, where, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, underwriters were acc ustomed to 
meet. In 1692 Lloyd sought more ambitious 

uarters at the corner of Lombard-street and 
behurch-lane, where he began to attract 
underwriters and shippers as customers It 
increasing numbers. In 1774 Lloy«s _— 
to the Royal Exchange, where they have = 
established ever since ; their prem:<°s, Ieper 3 
by fire in 1838, being rebuilt on 9 gran & 
scale. In 1871 the society wa‘ incon 
by a Act of Parliament, 1 vee S 
objects of the society are stated to be e 
on of the business of marine — 
Se ceenthans of Sha sesiet ; the protection of / 
interests of ‘members of the pt) ae 
i oes and freight; i%" 
of shipping and, corBore difsion of intel 
ence and information with respect t© shipping, 
U members of Lloyd's ori 
in the hands of the committee a guarav., ” 
the form of a deposit of £5,000 5 sal 
edged securities, and it is in the disc 
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power of the committee to require a larger 
security to be given, and they can enforce 
such security by action against a member 
who fails to meet his engagements. 

- Lloyd’s” forms the official centre for all 
shipping intelligence, having agents at all the 
principal ports. throughout the world, and 
receiving daily reports of all sailings, arrivals, 
losses, casualties, and other information which 


may be of ver Yonenes to shipping interests 
generally. Such reports are posted at eee 
in certain books, only accessible to members 


and subscribers, and known as Lloyd’s Books, 
and no member or subscriber is allowed to 
copy any information from them for the benefit 
of a third party, unless with special leave of 
the committee. 

There are new upwards of 600 underwriting 
members of Lloyd’s, although nothing actually 
prevents any individual or firm not a member 
of Lloyd’s from underwriting a policy of 
marine insurance. It is, however, easy to see 
the advantage of dealing with members of 
Lloyd's, and for this reason the business 
is practically confined to its members, or to 
proprietary or mutual companies, some of whom 
combine it with other forms of insurance. 


Architects. 

Another profession—that of the architect— 
has proceeded as far as getting a Bill introduced 
into Parliament with a view to obtaining the 
registration of its members. 

As early as 1890 a@ Bill was read for the first 
time as a result of the efforts of the Society 
of Architects. This Society, which now has 
a membership of nearly 1,200, is the only 
architectural association which has made 
rezistration one of its chief aims, and which 
is pledged to secure that end by one means 
or another. 

In the course of his inaugural address as 
President ef the Society, Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 
F.R.LB.A., said that the statutory education 
and registration of architects is a question 
which the Society has made its own, and with 
which it has been identified for upwards of 
twenty-eight years. Negotiations with the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects had been in progress for over two 
vears with regard to the subject of registration, 
and after expressing his regret at the delay 
he stated that registration is of such vital 
importance to the profession that it cannot be 
left in abeyance indefinitely, and that the 
Society felt it to be their duty to reintroduce 
the Bill in Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment. 

In 1906, at the seventh annual International 
Congress of Architects,: held in London, the 
following resolution was passed :—‘‘ That in 
the opinion of this Congress it is desirable, 
in the interest of the public of all nations 
and of the profession of architecture, that all 
practitioners should have a statutory qualifi- 
cation. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects 
were formerly opposed to registration, and when 
the first Bill. was introduced the Council 
prepared a statement opposing the second 
reading of the Bill. Now, however, the 
[ustitute is pledged to support registration, 
and in 1911 a special general meeting of the 
Institute was held to consider the general 
principles of the proposed Bill for registration. 

(he Bill'is framed on the lines of the medical 
Acts, and provides for a council to administer 
the Act, composed of members of existing 

hitectural bodies as well as members nomi- 
nated by the Privy Council and by registered 
) actitioners, Provision is also made for the 

‘ppointment of registrars and the necessary 
liachinery for registration. 

Referring to the subject in the course of 

Presidential address, Professor Reginald 
Siomfield, A.R.A., stated that the object of a 
‘istration scheme should not be to make 
architecture a close profession, regardless 
of professional skill. They did not want, he 
iid, to repeat the history of the trades guilds 

their later days, when their object was to 
»irround the members with a jealously-guarded 

‘ig-fence of monopoly. Their object was 
') put a stop to incompetence and to establish 
‘ reasonable level of accomplishment, and to 
e that that level was reached by those who 
indertook the very responsible work of an 
irchitect. 

Whether the Bill will ever become law 
'ppears very doubtful, and whether it would be 
together an advantage to the public is an 
open question.. There will always be this 
difficulty to contend with—that architecture, 
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more than any other profession, is inseparably 
connected with art, and art cannot be cramped 
and stifled by hard-and-fast rules and examina- 
tions, although no doubt to a certain extent 
art can be standardised. 

' Again, there is, within certain limits, no 
right or wrong way of designing or planning a 
house. It is largely a matter of individual 
taste on the part of the client, except, of course, 
with respect to sanitation and the actual rules 
of construction, where it is possible to lay down 
definite rules. 

Another difficulty would arise where certain 
portions of a building are executed by specialists, 
as, for example, wrought-iron gates, or railings 
and other decorative work. Is the man who 
designs these to be required to become a 
registered architect before he can practise his 
profession ? In many instances he is simply 
an artist in the particular kind of work 
in question and acquainted with no other 
branch. 

It is futile to compare architecture with 
medicine and to suggest that registration is of 
vital importance to the public. The public as 
a whole does not employ architects, whereas 
everyone at some time or another is obliged to 
call in the aid of the medical profession, even 
if it is only to obtain a death certificate in order 
to be buried. The average architect obtains his 
business almost entirely by personal influence 
and recommendation. No one who was con- 
templating the building of a house, or whose 
house had collapsed, would hurry to the nearest 
architect, as he would to the nearest doctor in 
the case of illness or accident; and, owing to 
this, it is difficult to see what real advantage 
registration would confer on the architect or on 
the public. It would not even have the effect 
of weeding out any incompetent practitioners, 
as they would have to be allowed to continue 
to practise, while the high position of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Society 
of Architects is such that few men now join 
the profession without first passing the examina- 
tions held by these associations ; more especially 
as the diploma of the Institute is recognised 
by public and municipal authorities, and is 
often a necessary qualification for any position 
in their employment. 

It may be argued that the artist, or, as I 
might call him, the artist-architect, is generally 
deficient in the requisite knowledge of practical 
business details, and has no idea of drawing up 
a proper specification, but this could be easily 
rectified in practice if he employed a qualified 
quantity surveyor to undertake this part of the 
work, and in most cases no injustice would 
then be done to the client. 

If a client desires to have an artistic house 
designed by some particular artist he must not 
grumble if it costs him more than would be the 
case if he had a less artistic house designed by 
an ordinary architect. 

That registration would, to a considerable 
extent, be an advantage to the architect is 
obvious, as it would render architecture a close 
profession. The question of remuneration 
would then probably arise, and no doubt 
Parliament would insist on a maximum charge, 
as is done by the Solicitors’ Remuneration Act. 
From the architects’ point of view it would be 
much more desirable to have a minimum rate 
fixed, as the present scale of fees fixed by. the 
Institute is in many cases unremunerative in 
roportion to the amount of work and responsi- 

bility involved. Of course there is nothing to 
hinder an eminent architect from fixing his 
own percentage of remuneration, but competi- 
tion is so keen that in most cases even an 
architect of high position and long standing 
finds himself compelled to accept the recog- 
nised 5 per cent. Possibly there would be less 
opposition to a minimum percentage now than 
there would have been formerly. If the 
working-classes are to have a minimum wage 
it seems unfair that the professional classes 
should be debarred from having one as well. 
Another advantage would be the ultimate 
elimination of the incompetent relation or 
friend of the director or other person having 
the appointment of an architect, who is often 
‘put in” for the job, and who would have to 
give place to a registered architect. ; 

Apparently Canada is the only colony which 
requires the paaerentine of architects. In 
Quebec the profession is governed by the 
‘** Province of Quebec Association of Architects, 
who admit members of recognised architectural 
associations, including the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and foreign assoviations of 
equal standing, and,also architects who have 
practised for five years in Quebec and have 


passed the final examination. Other persons 
must have served four years with a registered 
architect and have passed the prescribed 
examinations. No person is permitted to 
call himself an architect until he is registered 
as a member of the Association. 

The “ Ontario Association of Architects ” 
has power to register architects, who thereby 
become members of the Association and may 
use the title of registered architect. The 
person claiming registration- must have served 
five years asa student with a registered archi- 
tect. 

In connection with this Association, the 
members of the Ottawa Chapter of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, in virtue of the inten- 
tion and power of the Act of Incorporation of 
the Ontario Association of Architects, have 
decided that in future, in all forms of business 
advertisements and all signatures to documents, 
they will make use of the prefix “‘ Registered 
to the word “* Architect.” 

In Alberta architects must be registered 
by the Council of “the Alberta Association 
of Architects,” Edmonton. The conditions under 
which persons are entitled to be registered are 
similar to those of the Quebec Association. 

In Australia and other Colonies there appears 
to be no restriction on anyone who chooses 
to practise architecture, however limited his 
knowledge and qualifications may be; but in 
Natal an annual fee of £5 is charged for a 
licence before a person can practise as an 
engineer and architect. There is also a Natal 
Institute of Architects, which has for its object 
the promotion and advancement of architec- 
tural art and practice, and has power to make 
rules for the admission of members. 

The Architectural Association is hardly a 
professional union in the sense in which we 
have been considering such unions, its object 
being rather to promote and afford facilities 
for the study of architecture, and serve as a 
medium of friendly communication between 
members and others interested in the progress 
of architecture. Classes are held for the 
teaching of architecture and for assisting 
students to pass the examinations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and of the 
Society of Architects, The Association has 
upwards of 1,600 members. 


The Roya! Sanitary Institute. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute was founded 
in 1876, and incorporated in 1888, for the 
advancement of sanitary science in all its 
branches. The Institute holds examinations 
in sanitary science, including that necessary 
to qualify for the position of inspector of 
nuisances under the Public Health Act; also 
as inspector of meat and other foods. The 
classes and examinations are held in different 


parts of the country and in the Colonies. 
The membership of the Institute exceeds 
3,000. 

Engineers. 


A good example of a professional union 
which has attained a prominent position largely 
due to the high standard of its examinations 
is the Institution of Civil Engineers. This 
association was founded in 1818, and incor- 
porated in 1825 by Royal Charter, for the 
general advancement of mechanical science, 
and especially civil engineering. The total 
number of members is now about 8,000. In 
many municipal, railway, and other appoint- 
ments it is an essential qualification that 
the candidate shall be an “ associate member ” 
of the Institution at least. 

In most of the Colonies where registration 
of engineers is in force, or a diploma is necessary 
in order to practise, the membership of the 
Institution d Civil Engineers is accepted in 
place of the local qualification. 

The Institution Ta no recognised scale of 
fees for the conduct of works, or designing, 
to correspond with that adopted by the Royal 
Institution of British Architects. 


Bankers. 


The Institute of Bankers, founded in London 
in 1879, is another professional union having 
a membership throughout the a of .over 
5,600. Its objects are the consideration and 
discussion of all matters relating: to banking 
and the adoption of any measures calculated 
.to further the decisions arrived at.” 

{The remainder of Mr. Burnaby Howes’ 
paper, with some notes of the discussion 
which followed, is held over until next 
week.—Ep, } 
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, . Tredegar. Plans 
and specifications seen, and quantities and s ifications at the Crown Inn, Nantybweh 
from Mr. M. ft Sykes. Borough Engineer, Town Mr. | Fror Davies, architect, Brynawel, Nene: 
‘ees. weh, 
Gas Light 
. invite tenders 


ts. Watson & curved galvanised-iron Toot. Specification, plan, 


atson, architects, 36, Torwood-street, Torquay. eS form of contract at the Gasworks, Ware, 


»—Corrace.—For the 


d specification with the 


tead.—Isoratiox Roous.— 
Asylums Board invite tenders 


Drawings. @pecification, and con. this issue for further particulars. 


ditions and form contract with Mr.G. J. 1 * Jume 4.—Kent.— Aurerations TO Launpry.— 
Reavell. H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’'s-gate. The Metro } 


tan Asylums Board invite tenders 
ties and forms of tender on deposit for arent and additions to the laundry at 


of £1 1s, Tenders to the Secretary, HM. Office the Smallpox Hos ital 


; pital. See advertisement in 
of Works, etc., Storey’s-gate, London, 8.W. a. urther particulars : 
May 28. — 1d.— EnGine-novse.—For UNE 5. — Kensington. — OINTING AND Re- 
i ine- Pains.—-The i Guardians invite tenders 
te pailding of @ breaker pit and engine-house inting the ere uardi Vite tender 


fasworks. Specification and drawin for 
and quantities on deposit of 10s. 6d. Mr 
Oldfield, Town Chose Pt © ' 





at the Infirmary, Marloes- , Kensington. 
advertisement in ‘this iesue for further par- 


le ae _—Hatt.—For the ticulars, | 
tion of a parochial hall at | thfriland. Co.  Ramang June 5.—Mirfield.—Huais, ETC.—For the erec- 


fication with r. J. V, tion of centre] hall, dining hall, matron's 


Ngs and speci . 
B _ C.E., architect, Belfast Bank-ch bers, uarters, bathrooms, ‘lavatories, et:.. at the 
Bele” t, ast Bank-cham Pm 


Ider Farm School, Mirfield. Plans seen, and 


. iti Messrs Berry & Sons, 
May 29.—Bradford.—Hovsr,—F. rection of pee er from . Joseph place. Mad 
@ house in Park-drive, Heaton, Bradford” "Plana pv mi and surveyors, 3, Market pane, 
seen. and quantities from Messrs. T. H. & F, 

Healey, arc itects, 42, Tyrrel-street, Bradi 


JUNE 5. — Romford. — Apprrioxs Alterations 

. idition ” i School, Rom- 
4Y 30. —- Birkenhead, — CLassrooms.—For fad. and a “on Sagres room. 
Mr. Frank 


i nty Architect, 73, 
Plans with Mr , County 1 


LC ae ‘Bik: Duke-street, Chelms Quantities on deposit 
Griffiths. architect, 5, Hamilton- . Birken- . : 
: ; it of 2 i mi M-square Irken of £2 2s. 


11 


. ~The Midland Rail- 
“ May 80, Bruton.—Dweuincs.—For the erec- June 6.—Derby.—Orrices ™ 
or 


j for the erection of 

Bien eslaenisetenne LaeoaP alee ter is 

ifications seen, q 

Palmer & Sons, sur- bo oy ution the Engineer's Office, 
Station. 


Derby 


wrin. 


d : ders fer the erection of 
tions seen, and quantities a: nay M yf Feng Be at Sileby. Plans go" 
Mediey tial & Son, architects, 1, isddwon: spe tions ay Pg eee Sets particulars 
i . . a . Derby Station. “ie 
May 30.—-Menley.— Avrerations, eTc.—For the a ei 10Ns.—For | 
erection of quarters and alterations to cells at fons eo 7 ; te police beatae 
epecifeation, on depos stat jEiama, and A a a eae 
ca . on le “. >. ’ ‘1 ; 
are, County "Rarveges, Gout Offices, Sterson, ,. , Dalton-street, Manchester 
. é E -—— 
May 30. — Knightwick.—Apprrions ETc.—Far June 7. — fend. regres i oF ol 
ditions alterations to bui et the Alterations and So mses 
torium, Plone wanes Seiosten 1 


ightwi 5 epeci . Drawings and mT 
tions at the of the architect, re a fications at of the architect, Mr 
Vernon Rowe, 30, Foregate-street, Worcester. ter, 13, she lice Carlisle. 






























































Sandbach. — Abpitions, prep 
weaving shed, and store- alterations and additions to Wooden et 
rooms at Scandinavia Mills, Cleckheaton. Plans 1 a, 
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BUILDING—continued. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
paragraph is the latest date when the tender. or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Tune 7. —- Donnybrook. -—- Appitions. — For 
alterations and additions to the hospital. Plans 
end specification .with Messrs. Kaye Parry & 
Ross, architects, 48, Kildare-street, Dublin 
Quantities by’ Messrs. Beckett & Medcalf, sur- 
veyors, 6, Clare-street, Dublin. Deposit, £5 5 

june 9, —- Truro. -— Reservork.—For the con- 
etruction of a reservoir at St. Mawes. Drawings 
and specification seen, and quantities from Mr 

Coulter Hancock, Clerk to the Council, 12, 
Princes-street, Truro. 

June 10.—Neath.—-Dweiiinas.._For the erec- 
tion of ninety-three workmen's dwellings. Draw. 
ings and specification with Mr. D. M. Jenkins, 
Borough Engineer, Gwyn Hal!, Neath 
* June 12. — Lambeth. —- Unpercrounp Con 
ventence..-The Lambeth B.C. invite tenders for 
construction of an underground convenience at 
Kennington Gate. 3 advertisement in this 
issue for further partioulars. 

June 20.--Thornton.—Scuoor.-..For the ere 
tion of an elementary-school for 210 children, at 
Burn Nae, Thornton, Plans eeen, and quantities 
from the County Architect, Mr. Henry Littler, 16, 
Ribblesdale-place, Preston. Deposit of £2 

June 30. —- Jersey.—Repairs, erc.—For repair 
and restoration of Gouray Church Plans and 
-pecifications at Advocate Richardson's office, 9, 
Royal-square, 

No Date. -- Aldershot.-Hovusr, rre-For the 
erection of @ house and stabling, Church-lane, 
Aldershot. Plans and specifications and informa 
tion from Messrs. Friend & Lloyd, architects and 
surveyors, Aldershot. 

No Date. — Alverthorpe.-—.Hovses.— Erection 
of two semi-detached houses, Batley-road, Alver 
thorpe. Messrs. C. W. Richardson, Son. & Wil! 
Bell, A.R.I.B.A., architects, 62, Westgate, Wake 
field 

No Date.—Belfast.—Extension -—For the erec 
ton of extension of premises, 29, 31. and 33, 
York-street,, Belfast, for the Central Furnish- 
ing Company, Ltd. Quantities from Messrs 
W. H. Stephens & Sons, 13, Donega!l-square 
North, Belfast, on deposit of £2 2s. Draw 
ings and specification, with conditions of con 
tract, with Mr. T. W. Henry, M.S.A., architect, 
Ocean-buildings, Belfast 

No Dare. -- Chesterfield. Kesui.pinc.—For 
rebuilding the “‘ King’a Head ”’ Inn, Knifesmith 
Gate, Chesterfield. Architects, Messrs. Rollin 
son & Son, 10, Corporation-street, Chesterfield 

No Date. -- Craghead.—Hovses.__For twenty 
eight houses at Craghead. Architect, Mr. J. W 
Rounthwaite, A.R.I.B.A., 13, Mosley-street, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Quantities on deposit of £2 2 

No Date.—Middleham.—Cuapr..—Erection of 
anew Wesleyan chapel at Middleham. Mr. J. P 
Kay, architect, The Lodge, Bramley, Leeds. 

No Date.—Moorthorpe.-—Institute.--For ere« 
tion of miners’ institute and caretaker’s house, 
Moorthorpe, for the Yorkshire Miners’ Associa 
tion. Quantities from Mesars. Garside & Pen 
nington, architects, Pontefract. 

No Date. — Nottingham.—Tueatre, perc. For 
the erection of the Palace Theatre and Cafés, 
lrent Bridge, Nottingham. Mr. Frederick Ball, 
architect, 23, King-street, Nottingham. 

No Date. -- Portaferry. — CHancet, etc. For 
building new chancel, sacristy. ‘side chapels, and 
tower to Catholic Church, Ballyphilip, Porta- 
ferry. Quantities from Mr, 8S. W. Hunter, sur 
veyor, Scottish Provident-buildings Plans and 
specifications with Messrs. E. & J. Byrne, archi- 
tects, 4, Waring-street, Belfast. 

No Date._-Wakefield.-Hovst.--For the erec- 
tion of a detached house in Symonds-street, 
Wakefield. Mr. Thomas H. Bickley, architect, 
Horbury. 

No Date. -- Wakefield... Picture Hovse.—For 
the erection of new picture house, Westgate. 
Deposit of 10s. 6d, to Mr. Albert Winstanley, 
Derby House, 5, Blackfriars-street, Manchester 

No Dartr.--Whitley.- Appitions, etc.-—For the 
erection of additions and alterations to Whitley 
lage, Whitley Bridge. Mr. W. J. Tennant, 
architect and surveyor, Pontefract. 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


May 26. -. Bingley.--Approacnes.—Alterations 
'o approaches to Cottingley Bridge. Plans and 
“pecifications seen, and quantities from Mr. H. 
Bottomley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley. 

May 27, — Geyton.—Tanx.—For the construc- 
tion of a cireular concrete tank, 24 ft. deep, 
efluent channel, and sludge and inlet culverts 
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rere al —_ a ag quantities, form of 
ender, and particulars from Mr 28: 
A.M. Inst.C‘E., Town Hall, Leyton a 
May 27.—Maesteg.— Watts, etc—For con- 
struction of masonry retaining walls alongside 
the river Llynfi and adjoinin k-etreet, 
aesteg. Plans seen and forms of tender epeci- 
fication, and conditions from Mr. 8. J Harpur, 
M.I.C. and M.E., Engineer to the Council. 32 
Commercial-street, Maesteg. Deposit of £1 is. | 
May 28.—Manchester.—Grnexator, etc.—For 
the supply and erection at Stuart-street Generat- 
ing Station of builders’ work in foundations for 
,000-k.w. turbo-generator, fioor extensions, 
filter-house, etc. Forms of tender and quantities 
from Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity 
Department, Town Hall, Manchester. on deposit 
Drawings at the office of Messrs. C. § 
Allott & Son, civil engineers, 46, Brown-street 
Manchester. i 
May 31.—Newark.—Cvutvert.—-For rebuilding 
«& culvert across the Gainsborough-road, North 
Collingham. Plan ceen, and contract and tender 
forms from the Surveyor, Mr. Oakden, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., 27, Winchilsea ayenue, Newark. 
May 31. Ogmore Vale. ENLARGEMENT. —For 
enlarging the mouth of Cwm Fuwch Level, 
Ogmore Vale (Messrs. Cory Brothers & Co., 
Lid.). Particulars from the Manager, Aber Col- 
heries, Ogmore Vale. 
June 5. -- Boole. Quay Wats. -— For 
strengthening the quay walls. Form of tender, 
with conditions of contract and specification, at 
the Harbour Office. Poole Deposit of £3 3s 
“r Hugh F. W. Gwatkin, Clerk to the Poole 
Harbour Commissioners, High-street, Poole. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 


May 23.--Billingham.-— Paintine._ For paint- 
ing the tree guards and eeats on the Green, Bi! 
lingham Particulars from Mr. Albert Crooks, 
Clerk, Haverton Hill 

May 26.—-Warrington.— Paixtinc.— For paint 
ing various buildings, etc., at the cemetery and 
fire-station. Specifications, forms of tender, and 
information from Mr. Andrew M. Ker, Borough 

ngineer and Surveyor, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor's Office. 

May 28.—Lanchester.—Patntinc.—For paint 
ing the whole of the outside and part inside of 
Langley Park Hospital, for the Lanchester Joint 
Hospital Board Specifications and conditions 
of contract with Mr. G. T. Wilson, Lic.R.I.B -. 
architect, 22, Durham-road. Blackhill, Co 
Durham. 

May 28 London. PaInTING.--For outside 
painting of Fortescue-villas, Enfield. Forms of 
tender and specification from the architect. Mr 
W C, S. Mummery, 13, Fitzroy-csquare, London, 


May 28.~-Wigan.- PaintinG.—-For the cleaning 
and painting of the interior of the old Retail 
Fish Market. Specification from the Borough 
Engineer, King-street West. 

May 29. — London. —Parntinc.—-For painting, 
etc., the exterior of the Workhouse, Guardians’ 
Offices, and other buildings at Bancroft-road, E. 
Specifications, conditions, and form of tender by 
architect, Mr. Edmund J. Harrison, 9, Gray’s 
Inn-equare, W.C. Copies from Mr. Benjamin 
Catmur. Clerk to the Guardians, Guardians’ 
Offices, Bancroft-road, Mile End. E., on deposit 
of £3 3s. 

* May 29. —- Wandsworth. -- Patina, etc 
The Wandsworth Guardions invite tenders for 
painting works at the St. John’s-hill Infirmary 
and at the Workhouse. See advertisement in 
this isue for further particulars. 

May 29. -- Warrington. -— FLoors. -- For the 
laying of ferro-concrete floors over subways at 
new baths. Drawings, specifications, etc.. seen, 
and forms of tender, quantities, and information 
from Mr. Andrew M. Ker, Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Borough Engineer and Surveyor’s 
Office. 

May 30.--Merthyr Tydfil. — Pirrs.—For the 
supply of about 220 tons of cast-iron pipes 
Forms of tenders and epecification from the 
Borough Waterworks Engineer, Merthyr Tydfil 

May 31. --- Hove. -— Patntinc.—For internal 
painting and decorating at the Public Library. 
Particulars from the Borough Surveyor, Mr 
H_ H. Scott, Town Hall. Hove. 

May 31. —- Macclesfield. — Paintinc.—For the 
external painting of the lodges, chapels, railings, 
etc., at the cemetery, and external painting at 
the West Bank House, Upton. Specifications 
from Mr. 8S. C. Baggott, Borough Surveyor. 

* June 4, — Kent, Winchmore Hill, and 
Homerton. -—- CLEANING. PatntinG, etc.-—~ The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board invite tenders for 
painting, cleaning, and repairing various institu- 
tions See advertisement in this issue for 
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ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 


WORKS, 


May 23. — Nottingham. — Roaps. — For the 
lowering and widening of Carlton-road, between 
Thorneywood-lane and the city boundary. Draw- 
ings seen, and epecification, quantities, and 
form of tender from Mr. A. Brown, M.Inst.C.E.. 
City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, on de- 
posit of 10s. 

May 26.— Edinburgh.—Access.—For forming 
new access from ateon-crescent to publi 
bowling green, Harrison Park. Plan and epeci- 
fication with Mr. J. A. Williamson, A.R.I.B.A 
Public Works Office, City-chambers. 

May 26.— Hadleigh.—Roaps.--For making-up 
certain private streets, Hadleigh. Drawings and 
6pecifications seen, and form of tender, with 
quantities, from the Surveyor, Mr T. Sidwell, 
Rayleigh, on deposit of £2 2s. Tenders to Mr 
Frederic Gregson, Clerk, 46, Alexandra-street, 
Southend-on-Sea. 

May 26. -- Harrogate. —. Streets. —- For the 
private street improvement works in St. Mark’: 
avenue and two back roads adjoining. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. C. E. Rivers. 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

May 26.—London.—Roap.—For the making-up 
and paving of part of Tooting Bec Gardens, 
Streatham, between Garrads-road and the south- 
eastern boundary of Russell House, Tooting Be: 
Gardens. Specification and drawings seen and 
forms of tender from the Borough Engineer, Mr 
P. Dodd. M.Inst.C.E., at the office of the New 
Streets Department, No, 56, East-hill, Wands 
worth, S.W., on deposit of £5 5s. 

May 26. — Southampton. -—- Drains. —lor the 
laying of short lengths of surface-water drain 
and the construction of gullies on the Salisbury, 
Andover, and Basingstoke main toad at Overton 
Plan. specification, and form of tender from Mr 
W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, 
Winchester. 

May 27.—Bermondsey.—Batus, Lavatories, 
Sinks, etc.—The Bermondsey Guardians invite 
tenders for taking down old and _ defective 
lavatories, baths, and sinks. and supplying new 

ones. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. : 

May 27. -- Southampton. —- Pavine For 
executing road-paving works in East-street 
Plans, specification, and conditions at the 
Borough Engineer's Office on deposit of £1 Is. 
Mr. R. R. Linthorpe, Town Clerk, Municipa! 
Offices, Southampton. 

May 29.—Ashford.—Granite.--For 1,700 cubic 
vds. of 2-in. gauge broken granite Mr. W 
Terrill, Surveyor, 5, North-street, Ashford. Kent 

May 29.—~Yeovil.—Sewace.—-For the constru 
tion of sewerage and sewage disposal work 
Plans and_ specifications by Mr. Arthur J 
Martin, M.Inst.C.E., of 7. Victoria-street, West- 
minster, 8.W. Deposit of £3 3s. to Mr. J E 
Rodber, Clerk, 30, Kingston, Yeovil, Somerset. 

May 31. — Kendal.Roap.—For reconstruction 
of the roadway in Stricklandgate. Plans and 
specification with Mr. F. W. Oxberry, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kendal 

May 31.—Pontypool.-—Roap, etc.— For the con 
struction of an approach road and for the eres 
tion of boundary walls, etc., at the Ladies’ Inter 
mediate School. Plans and specification with 
Messrs. Lougher & Co., Bank-chambers, Ponty- 

pol. , 
= 2.—-Surbiton.—.Srreets..-For the execu 
tion of private street improvement works at 
Malvern-road, Surbiton. Drawings seen, and 
epecification, form of tender, and quantities on 
deposit of £1 Ils. Mr. Frederick W Wood, 
Clerk to the Council, Council Offices, Ewell-road, 
Surbiton. j 

June 3. —- Loughton. -—- MAKING-UP For 
making-up The Drive. Loughton. Plans. speci- 
fications, and forms of tender from Mr. Horace 
White, the Council’s Surveyor. High-read, 
Loughton, Essex, on deposit of £1 Is. 

June 3.—Portsmouth.—Drainace.—For laying 
rain-water drains, constructing concrete storage 
tanks, and other works at the Workhouse, 
Milton. Drawings and particulars at the offices 
of the architect, Mr. G. E. Smith, 145, Victoria- 
road North, Southsea. Quantities on deposit of 
1 Is. 

June 4.—Carlinhow.—Sewace.— For the laying 
of a 12-in. sanitary pipe sewer. 800 yds. in length. 
including 284 yds. tunnelling, together with 
manholes, storm overflows, etc., ig a ap 
Plans and specifications seen, and forms © 
tender from the Surveyor, Mr. R. 8S. Moon, High 

street, Skelton-in-Cleveland. . Devosit of £2. 

Juye 10.—Ripley.—-Sewace.—For construction 
of Southern Sewage Disposal Works. Plans and 
specifications seen, and quantities and forms of 
tender from Mr. George W. Bird, Surveyor to 
Council, Town Hall, Ripley, Derbyshire. . 
posit of £1 1s. 
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4t Sewage Disposal Works, Leyton. Drawings further particulars. 
Public Appointments, 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Aqgtetice 
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EB! and, York 
im a = oaeel x ee tr ate, 
ey 3 om (o€ 
Nature and Place of Sale, } By whom Offered, Date priggate, f 
_ cnr oat scence ee . - of Sale, Hnuddet 
™ Lower 
. LD BUILDING LAND—At Golden Lion seid, Gun Milehanibien. sesveteesesseee | Dod & Co. sense AvoatavededinsdvaenssesEeveeseciveressercee. , 
CPREEHOL MATERIALS axp FITTINGS—On the Promises ..........000s<19+-+ ehE celal devcsihdniidbeldicciabiienns........ rd 2 pe be 
* K—At M te Auction Booms ..,......cccercscessecnerane i Fryett, pene ents ss Nottingham 
WHOLESALE [RONMONGERS’ STOC ait pve yom | Map & in 
SRR te Ny a hy feeb =i Seeks S| ee 
“BUILDERS” ant) CONTRACTORS’ STOCK, PLANT, axp eee ee .. 4 Lewisham. 
*BUILDING SiTES—At the Dolphin Hotel, Southampto Ok siniebnne James Harris & Bn..,.....spsccccnreesceecsreees thd <s June 10 6 and 
*BUILDING LAND—At Qacen’s Hotel, Torquay.......-0++ RRA EIS | Fh, WOR IIL, sccncesciavenssantbtndstesdssctningesvepepovensese June 11 ay 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING SITE —At the ¥ Mae . | Young, & Co. pla ‘heath 
*FREEHOLD ESTATE, SURBEY—At the Mart... .....0-.---0-05-, +00 i a 
*PREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, BECKENHAM. kt the Mart Cobb ...... ) 
*CONTRACTOR’S PLaNT axnp MACHINERY—At the Depot, Imperial ‘road, Pulham, aw. Fuller, » Bons, & Cassell 
*RUILDING LEASE on SITE ix HOLBORN—At the Mart............00.00000 shicanianie ssvesesesserseeses Thurgood & Martin....cc.rccercecsese siieieaeliasiosenius Winbledes. 
—_— eT a ee ee } 
3 sufficient to obtain an injunction in each ection, Wandawort 
LAW REPORTS. and the plaintiffs in these circumstances were ME. 
ee ready to waive the claim for dama aun £30, er 
Case under the London Building Act, 1894. injunotion would be to rentein Mr. Row 5; ghto 7 and 8 
Greenwich Police Court, on the 13th inst.. from the publication of similer a efama wre 
Me A. J. Symmons had before him ie sum- iy of and concerning the plaintiffs in caalt 6, Nighi 
monses taken out by Mr. B. Greig, District of the cases. ae : Tooting.—é 
Surveyor for Deptford, against Mr. Edward His Lordship granted the plaintiffs the in yrs. 8 
Hawke. builder, one for failing to serve a junctions asked for, with the costs of the 
building notice in respect of certain work at actions and motions. Bermondae 
No. 117, Breakspears-road, and one for default ees gr. £8, 
in complying with @ notice irre outers. satis 3, 0, 
The District Surveyor, who conducte his Gad 
wn case, stated that the work consisted of a PATENTS. eg m8 
wood and glass addition and also a portico APPLICATIONS PUBLISRED °* Peckbam.- 
porch or verandah, partly enclosed with wood yrs. &- 
trellis, with a saeeil roof covering the whole. Od’ Kent. 
The addition was used as an extension of the 9.554 of 1912.—Charles Henry Sidebotham ;: Rb... 
ouso for the storage of a mangle, and Windows. aig 
measured 5 ft. 11 in. by 4 ft, 4 in. the whole 9,661 of 1912—John William Hartley: New Cross 
extent, including the addition and the portico, Sewage distributors. 2 and 
being 5 ft. 11 in by 11 ft. ‘lhe irregularity 10,236 of 1912—Thomas Eustace Barralet gr. £2 
consisted principally of the wooden enclosure, ‘and the Parkinson Stove Company, Ld. : 
whereas the Act requires buildings to be en- Geysers or water-heaters. Henee— 
closed with walls of brick or stone, or other 10,332 of 1912.—Werner Hulsen: Device for : y.r. & 
hard and incombustible substances. The addi- checking or preventing slamming of swinging Regent a 
tion was partly supported on the brick wall of — doors. Wet’ Ker 
the house, and internally connected and united 10,424 of 1912.—Charles Keen and James ‘et 53 
with the house by a doorway and two windows. Thomas South: Manufacture of plaster that is 
Mr. Russell Davies, barrister, appeared fer allied to cement. 27,479 of 1911. sae 
the defence, on oF agen that —— was no 11,269 of 1912.—Alexander Houston Weddell : fnproved 
wed to serve a building notice and no irregu- Cranes. : : - . or free 
larity. He referred to the case of Hibbert vr. 12,158 of 1912.—Rudolph Hermann McHardy cpseetes by . se oe Ea BS cag i: pedgh pd 
Acton Local Board, and particularly referred and James McHardy: Sash stays also applic: *” ced _—~ fe 5, rental; q 
ect. 201 (15), under which greenhouses are able for analogous purposes passing over pulleys ah BD 
exe] mpt - m the aa ie of em ea and 12,185 of 1912. i oc ‘Gold Robertson : ——2--——— ana 
VILL. of the Act if attached to other buildings. Compositions or cements for flooring and like : ay, for av 
-o far as regards the necessary woodwork of purposes. yes SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY ey. fora 
the ae doors, and frames. wr contended 13,694 of 1912—Leonard Alfred Smale and ESTATE EXCHANGE BEPOBT. offices ; 8 
the addition was in the nature o a greet Benjamin Frederick Hartley : Machine for & Warson. 
house, and that, even if the Act applied, the making concrete and the like blocks for build- Agel D,—ty Danweast ik 
structure was subject to Part VII. of the Act, ing putheles. ad Thatcham, Berks. is rsinsntooct me psn £135 
and should be a subject for a licence from the 14,745 of 1912.—Donald Donald: Fastening cottage. «+... i 
local authority under the provisions of sect. 5 for casement windows. By T. Exson & Sor. 787 NOTE 
of the London Government Act, 1899. _ 18.745 of 1912.—Antoine Ro and Marie eT Dorset.—Mackerell Estatg "pis and ort 
Tho Magistrate, in giving his decision, said Gabriel Victor Jaquemet; hin Cr a BING ctr rtetrennernn pen 
that, even if the structure could be regarded as —_ paratus for decorating walls, ceiling, and other By J.C. Piatt. ‘ business 
* greenhouse, it would only benefit by a partial surfaces in one or more colours. Hommarenith. 7, and 9, fgets. ¥ 305 PUBLIS 
exemption, and something was necessary to be 20,370 of 1912.—John Gill: Ventilators for » Br, £ i 28, Be Duna, wt All co 
one to amend the work. The summons as to buildings, ships. and other Ces, West 15 © ne Px Oy | peer 230 prang tg 
the irregularity was adjourned for four weeks 21,269 of 1912.—Dr. vrite Edlen Von  ghe nde ie —4, Brooklyn-rd., wt. 53 yrs, am prin 
with @ view to the defendant amending the Emperger: Reinforced concrete compression gr. £10, oe i aaaesained caseernseees a The 
we ae to the satisfaction of the District Sur- elements for building constructions of all kinds. By Suaw & Jones. papers 1 
or, an nd on the summons for failing to serve 21,854 of 1912—Alfred Frank Harrison and Greasby, Cheshire.—Farms al sovommode se authors. 
4 whotice @ pe nalty of 10s. was imposed and Oliver ey ag Heating appliances for tion lands, 185 a. 2 r. 5p., f. 10,286 a 
we os. Costs mutldings and the like. us, & Co, deawtan 
ee 22.736 of 1912.—John Shanks: Urinals. Sy “i Gurion yf a ments, ‘ 
Kine’s Bencu Division. , i of oe —Hjalmar Lofquist: Electric i and ni and 34 Ferien ri, ~ efice, w 
(Be for N @ ich y ea ing o 1OUSES. a G, and &, Mayne a peneeesenenegeneee . . 
ee ee 28,511 of 1912—Thomas William Ridley: 2 ¢b%8 (even), Baifour-ot,, f, wr. £78... tiderati 
Architect’s Libel Suit : Concrete piles. 184 to 190 (even), Fosse-rd. North, and 07, 1,80 a 
Pearce v. Roughton and Windeatt v. Roughton. 29,681 of 1912.—Raymond Casemore Pen- Battenberg rd., f.. w.2. £99 Torre “4 py 
IN m ot! ons for judgme nt before his Lordship field : Apparatus for handling bricks in stacked Ag eon 3 at ee a 400 or to ex 
two libel actions, it was stated that the units. Ba to 40 , Woodville-ra,, f., wr, £50 lis. ue pot 
plaintiff in the first action was Mr. Robert 880 of 1913.—Frigyles Melitsko: Flushing 23 to 29 sWitherorcsri 18 t 2 ( (odd) it if un 
Baker Pearce, an architect and surveyor, devices for water-closets. 51 and 53, ” 700 proof of 
practising in South Brent, Devon. and that 4,390 of 1913.—Daniel Palmer Jones and the Uppeston. rd, & 75 ios, Wilbartonce ni, t, ae ie 
the plaintiff in the second was Mr. Francis Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Company, Led. : 42, E38 10s. . 45 a Be 
Knowles Windeatt, a solicitor, practising at Contrivances or devices for binding or connect- 36 to 46 (even), 5 and =, igh 1,850 avcepte 
Totnes. In both actions the defendant was a ing together scaffold poles, ladders, timbers, | aA 1s an t, :. "62 Bs... 625 have be 
Mi W. O. Roughton, a printer, of Stonehouse, Nd the like. rc} A i wr rd., and 3, 2.350 
PeVo! ¢ 
Mr. J. A. Hawke. Counsel for the plaintiffs, SELECTED PATENT. PR rong ssl wareon rd, a, war. 1,400 
- ted th at Mr Pearce had been engaged by 27,479 of 1911. — Alexander Struthers: £134 16s. rd, f. wr. £213 2,200 PRIC 
\ a n to pre oe plans fos in Pivoted-sliding windows. Bb to 96 (evens Maiitcate-r 
f 4ViNg subsequently to sue r. ou ° . wil Brs.ey ) — 
bose ns ite Rite tec This relates to windows as described in April 30.—By eg: 6s a .* Our 
hinge an tee couene af County Conrt specication No. 84a 11, wherein the pivot a can 
e desc vibes " himaalf 4s a0 architect and — socket — 6, 7, mounted on the sa 65 and 67, Croft-st. st., ust. a... ‘5, 115 —a tac 
irveyor. Mr. Roughton. beine and sliding stiles ‘respectively, have exactly Aurea Ecsta mane 
! S 2 ing 4 printer. imilar cut-awa rtions 9, 11, that the 
published a pamphlet, in which he suggested h he 7 aad th h ra ae f By P. &G. Gus. 
that Mr, Pearce was not an architect and Se:deuenee onal there wd stan me Pw Wandeworth-rd.—No. 269, f.g.r. £4 ds., ror ver: gs 
surveyor, and ought not to have sworn such 20 e 
an affidavit, and. further, that the plaintiff, plates when the sashes ere - The sashes Tc oekeavera AC. de 
Mr. Windeatt, should not have “connived” ®t¢ held open by an arm or arms 18, hooked ip-villes, ute t. Sab dina er. g: 
at the swearing of such an affidavit. Then ‘°° ®P8@se pins on the sashes, and pivoted = nen ae svvagennessenesonnenes* 
these two actions é a sliding plate 12, which is slotted to £10, Yok. GOW ovvrenreee 
actions were begun, but the de- aaa os a 5 By A.J. Fowsss. Flottor 
— ndant, Mr. Roughton, had putin no defence, ® Pin 14 « clamping-screw 15, @ “s Dush.—78; Godolphin-rd., f+ It gg Best 
here were the usual affidavits of default. Sheph sanpsenepegeenssecseeeesset? } 
Plaintiffs, however, would be content with en All these puolioetions ore eh a oe os an 2 rick. —6 and 8, H oa ty 7 ad 885 oe 
injunetinn cea OMe be content with @ which opposition to the grant of Patents upon Chiswick.—6 and 5, BOO ese ie 


junction and costs. It would be quite 
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May 23, 1913.] 


By Herrer & Sons. 


BI ind, Yorks.— Westgate, plot of land, f. £360 
Rigg ate, Wheatsheaf Inn, f Recittnarkasssiltahonecs 1,900 

19 to 27 (0d), Southgate, feo... screenees 1,800 
briggate, freehold land, 5 a. 0 r. 27 p» f. 1,615 
Huddesnenbes rd., grassland, 7 a. 2 r. 3p. f 400 
Lower Edge-rd., grassland, 3a. 3r. 18 p., “he 340 


By Farenrotuer, Evis, & Co. 

Voting —-146 te 162 (even), St. Albans-rd., 
4, WH BIA Bias serecssssensescnecnsesecancosnesonconetes 1,200 

gad 1,-—By Cuar.es Argins, 
Lewisham,—406. h-st., f,, 4.7. £34 ... 
shand 38, Court ill-rd., u.t, 54 yrs 
Blackheath,—26, 28, and 90, Sun-la. ; 64, 66, an 
68, Old Dover-rd., £., W.t. ELIZ ....cerceeercereee 895 

By Fraxx N. Baremas, 
Wimbledon.—32z, The Broadway (s.), f., y.r, 
Li 





BORER. Si PAE PR SIE GE SA BN a AEN 2,200 
By Joux G. Dean & Co. 

Wendawery —66, Lyford-rd., u.t. 87 yes. = 6. r. 
£25 108., P-..+ 1,150 

Balham. “i Nightingale- la, u.t, “6h yrs,  é. r. 
£30, Ci ethane cs crctsveceesssstcenssnts ences 530 

7 and 8, ‘Holderseass- rd., u.t. 66 yrs., gr. £13, 
Be Mc OE oct Lavests.s oeactasabsseresintbes bens 365 

6, Pia ~ scat aq., u,t. 81 yrs., g.r. £6 10s,, 
365 


Tooting. a to 91 (odd), Be Selkirk- rd., ut. 65 
yrs.) B-0. LAL, Wir, LEB GW. oo... ees ceeseenenncenese 545 
By Stimson & aune. 
Bermondsey,—76 and 78, Storks-rd., u. t. 33 yrs., 
g.r. £8, w.r. £75 8s 
38, 40, 42, and 4, Beatrice-rd., u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. 
£2), W.r, PES: bsavacnikbedtvinctneciantinncercesevie 660 
Pimlico,—Eaton-ter., etc., ‘ig. ‘rents £186, u.t. 


GPs iis HE soit Decsdbesd sec cadisustsésuscos<s; 870 
Peckham.—Sumner-rd., ig. rents £78, u.t, 11 
FEC .g Bie ais eh shabttin ths ruin tapeeseced a tesvereees 400 
ld’ Kent-rd,—Nos. 231, 283, and 285 (s. Ms ut. 
17 yrs., g.r. £80, y.r. "6235 ibe 1,020 
Coburg- rd, ; range of poling, u.t. 42 yrs., Ke ‘g. T. 
£20, y.r, £120 ... SCO 


New Cross.--157, 159, ‘and ‘161, “New ‘Groas- rd, 
2 and 4, Hateham Park- rd. » Ut. 16% yrs., 
g.r. £20, y. and w.r. B2B0 de. ...........cseeseeoe 1,275 
By Hengy esis ES. 
—_ —41 and 43, St. Aunne’s-rd. (s,), f., 


sdbssbabedeadvlelerdancstiwenossennsontesseetenens 1,110 
Rege at’ s Park.—22 and 24, Werrington-st. (s. '» 
ut. 36 yrs., g-r, £12, W.F. £97 108.......0000-. 185 
West Kensington, —8, 10, and 12, <i st., 
u,t. 534 yrs., gf. £15 L5s., w.r. * £93 128. . 359 
Contractions used in these | lists.—F, s.r. for freehold 
ground-rent ; Lg.r. for 1 ld ground-rent; i.g.r. for 





” roved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 

or freehold; ¢. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
bene e. r for ted rental ; w.r. for ‘weekly 
rental; q.r. for a, rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
ut. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lune; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl, for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
ay. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops; ct. for court. 


—-- ><> 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All pecan ic ag with respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “* THE 
EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
business matters should be to “THE 
PUBLISHER,” and not to the Editor 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
hon or not. No notice can taken of anonymous 
communications, 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
Le read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors, 

We cannot beg or to return rejected communi- 
cations; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, a manuscripts, or other docu- 
ments, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
office, unlegs he has specially asked for them. 

All’ drawings sent to or left at this ee for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's name apd address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this. 

Any commission to a gontetionter to write an article, 





or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ap ma of the or drawing, when 
received, by the who retains the right to reject 


it if unsatisfactory, othe receipt by the author of a 
tceptanes article in type does not necessarily imply its 
cep ce, 
.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
Aly ‘important architectural competition will always be 
accepted for publication by the itor, whether or they 
have been formally asked for or not, 


——___o-o——— 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


- Our aim in this itis to giv, as tar na possi, the 





av —— prices of materials, not the ees 
or lowest, ti affec prices 
—a fact should Ty ceabedeant those who 
make use of this information. 
BRICKS, &o. 
e & s. 

Rest fina Per 1000 Alongside, in River. a * 
Picked Stocks for Facings ..,..cccssssvereee 210 0 


Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 


2s. & 

Flettons....00 1 li 0 BestBluePressed 
Best Fareham Staffordshire.,. . 
4 


o ok 
cs eo 


THE BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &e. (Continued). 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depot. 


GuiacEep 74 « ¢. £.s, 4. 

Best Whit Double Headers 1417 o 
Iv Mod Bait One Side and two 

G teh’rs 12 7 6 Ends ..... Freee 1817 6 
seven jnsene aa le 6 Ly — and 

ad thin Pane 1s iy 6 Splay 7 Gyuints 17 7 6 

3 
D'ble 223." “ — 


Second Quality £1 10s. per 1000 less than best. 


a. . 
Thames pate Gane . cersosce 7 0 , 
r sonal eet aaa 
+ se ortland Cement.....,... 0 to ” 
est Ground Mice Lins Lins 19 Saas ey ” 
Notz—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 
ordinary charge for sacks, 


Grey Stone Lime see 148, 04, por yard delivered. 
Stourbridge Fireolay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 


STONE, 
Per Ft. Cube, 
Batu Srouz — delivered on road waggons, s. d, 
Salas liala anes ai anoameiaacenugiabion 1 7% 
nptee prosspecgnecscascee 8 Oh 


gees Stowe (20 ft. average)— 


Brown Whitbed, delivered on road ‘ons, 
Paddington Depét, Nine Elms Depét, or 


White Base vt on road waggons 
Paddington ine Elms Dept, or 
OIE FE PINEE,  cccscccencatentnegeonrasretuece = deeiaete 2 6} 





in 
blocks beteeeroceneres 2 8 
Yorx Stowz—Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depot. ‘. d. 
Seappled random DIOCKS ..........0sscs-reseereseeeenves 2 10 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway De 

0 ee Se Sas enengs & eas (un 

Cy ye | ee seupnepeppeoeee » 88 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, EE cc semmineten om ee 
mae mydhommy slabs (random sizes) 0 11¢ 
2i nm. to 2} in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 ; 
14 in. to 2 in, ditto, ditto 0 


Hagp Yorr— 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway meget. 
random blocks 








PORN Oe ee eeeeeeeeseeeeesenreeeeneee 


‘er Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway gees 
6 in, sawn two des landing to sizes (under 40 ft, 
GUPSR,)  racrcoscccecscerescorccoreeresoecceesoscooccecoecseseeess 2 8 
6 in, rub two sides ditto EE OE a 3 0 
3 in, sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ........ a 
2 in, self-faced random MgB .....ccccccrrseresrsereersrree O 5 
SLATES, 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 
In. In, @a.d, In, In. 8s. d. 
20x10 best — 20 x 10bestE ur’ka 
Bangor ........13 2 6 unfading green 1517 6 
20x12 ditto . pone 1317 6 20x12 ditto ...... 18 7 6 
x Pik quality 18x10 ditto ...... 13 5 0 
bepieeeesennens 13 0 0 16x8 ditto........10 5 0 
sons ditto ...... 1315 0 Wx thn. mia 
16x8 ditto......... SO: WR ene 1112 6 
22x10 best blue 18°10 ditto nese 912 6 
Portmadoo......1212 6  16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
16x8 ditto......... 612 6 
TILES, 
At Railway Depot. 
8. d, a. a 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘* Hartshill”’ 
i per ee satan 42 0 brand, plain sand- 
and Valley faced (per 1000)... 45 0 
(ber doz. behen ° 7 > a 
Best y (per a I 6 
1000) ..... viieasaieaneti 0 Do. Ornamental (per 
Do.Ornamental (per 1000) rrecsecesrere 0s 7 6 
ee 6 ey werden. 40 
Hip and Valley Valley doz.) 3 6 
sonep . 0 Staffords. ey 
_ bon red Reds or Brin 
sd yan alias 42 6 
(Eat ts) (pori00 57 6 and-made sand- 
Do. Ornamental(per faced (per 1000) 45 0 
yp ely ee oe AE 
eo y (per 
Valley(per doz.) 8 0 
WwooD, 
Prerenenyg- Woop. At wt standard. 


F 
E 
f 
| oes 
le 
4 


Deals: 8000008 ccsersssesserersrerssere 1 0 0 lose thn best, 


Battens seconds .. i me es » 
y 4in.and 3 ia. by éin.... "1110 0 ... 1210 0 
44 in, and 2 y 5 in, 10 6: i 6 


1 in, and 18 in. by 7 in. ns. O10 0 
ber 


f 


100 


: best At a _ of. 50 ” 
ei teaesameiodiont 3 0 
Seconds 


9 3 

Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.)... 317 6 40 
Small tet yt . 35 ° pes 3% 0 

eeeeeeeceeres 0 : 0 


Piteh- timber (30 ft. average) 6 0 











WOOD (Continued). 


Jormrens’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: first yellow deals, £ «. 4. £ s. d. 
3 in, by 11 in........ ecsecensaboncces 200 ww. 2 0 0 
yy | RETR 24600 w 2% 0 0 


Batters 24 tnvand Sin by 7 in. ot» O w«.« 1910 0 


ee in aa = O we 2210 0 
° 0 w 210 0 


seers setere » i090 60 0 
by 0 


aly Ahn Et SR O 0 ws Z 0 
ao ng yp mi oo 0 0 











Petersburg: first 

3 in, by 11 er rn 6 6. 8 8 

Devs fa. by 9 in dhiseoes commwee um awe 8 

ani imum Ee OO ap we SO 

Second yellow deals, 3 in, 

llin iy 1710 0 w. 1810 0 

Do, 3 in, by 9 im, ...cocseceerees 16 Bons al ae 

TORRID praniecrtpenbabiococoremsetess 210 © ww. 13810 8 

Third ig iby ii. 2 « we 

Do. 8 in, by 9 im, ..ecoresesveerre 1310 0 we 14610 0 

Battens 10 0 we 1210 0 
White Sea and Petersburg— 

Faas shite Gal 8 Re 1610 0 w 1710 0 
” 3 in. by9in. 410 0 .. 1510 0 
soseeiiimeaigtaiiiniabiaien 300. 110 0 

Second wits doa in by iia 1410 0 w 1510 0 
” Sin. by9in. 13 00. M&O 0 

Battens dobehpsaneiabiiasitiin denied 12 0 O ww. 1210 0 
Pitch-pine: deals .........-ceccsesses 3 00 .. #10 6 
Under 2 in. thick extra... Smo 3-868 
Columbian or Oregon Pine, best 
QR cin ssteititedmnéreicnsicwnsnninanien 2310 0 2660 «0 
Yellow vine—First, regular sizes i 0 O upwards. 

CS EES CSET 3 0 0 ” 

Hleconds, regular sizes cccsnene 26 8 O ” 
iunhbowehabilibecedantibenanste "31 00 ” 

Kauri Pine—Pisaks perftioabe, UV 5 6 w 0 6 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak noe 

p por Sh. onke.. te ee ei .. OE & 

petatiteahiiinmnnn “2 ere ¥ =. 

Wainscot Oak per ft. cube 7 2.” €¢@ Ss 
Dey Weinsost per ft. super, 

asinch ie. 8 3 9 

ae SS ecowiemeelts 0 . a so 

Dry ne Ta 

bores ty 4 By gms 001 w~ 981 3 

Selec: Figury, per ft, super. 

WD TUE © cccsdocohineccstocses enapecdege 016 0323 6 

Cuba heey’ absbadecsendis ween Se i ae ee 

upwards. 
Dry Walnut, American, ” ft. 

SUPOF. AB INCH ... -..-0..0-cseeeees een a. @ 9 
French, “* Italian,” Walnut aasiene o: 62 %....-@ 5-4 
Teak, per load Cues or 

Moulmein).. .2910 0... 6900 

Do., do, (Java) nivmtibummed te 2: O ae BR4 

American Whitewood planas, 

POW LE. SUA cc. 000 cepeccvecceccesee 056 w 8 € 86 

Prepared Flooring, etc.— Per square, 


1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
BHO .......cercersereecssrsersoresrseres O16 6 w O18 O 


coccceseccooccsocecoecceses 014 9 us 018 0 
qeecencentenapesesessceosen OM Gis 3 3 @ 


040... O16 0 


Rene eeeee een eceeeereeseereneeeres 


zin.: i. 7 in. aT, —sanek 


and V-jotneed ede, 012 6 w OL O 
1 in, 1 gg » 015 © . O18 6 
; in, by 7 in, white » 3 013 0 ww OM 0 
in, by 7 in, ” » Ol4 6 016 6 


6 in. at 6d, to 9d, por equare lees thas 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIBDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Reiway Vens, oe ew 





Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 2 6. s. d, 
co tarerenniomoatames 900 w 10 0 0 
Compoun irders, ordinary 
cealione aubhetntinetninians gongenencees 126068 wu 26 SG 
Steel Compound Stanchions ..... 12 0 0 .. 13 0 0 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi 
wecease il 00. 12 6 0 
00 w 12200 
Gu 6 
Per ton, in Lond n. 
Inox— &s. 4, 2a. d. 
Common Bars .........-+.+ — 900 w 910 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ..........-0.. 950 ww 915 0 
Staff ire “* ed Bars” 11 0 O .., — 
Mild Steel Bars ..........c0cc-00-0 ow tos 
Hoop Ioen, ae ee ey 3 oe - 
Galvanised..,......... 1710 0 _ 


*eand upwards, according to size and gangs.) 


Sheet Iron Black— 


nary sizes to 20 be sancenrens nw 10 BO w« 
= ae. REE, OE a eee 


” ” 26. cocseseseres 1215 0 .. 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordinary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to - 


3 ft. tO BO Be -.0.ee-nrreerversecnsons 10 0 un = 

ane Se resent fs ee = 

” Be -nvreee 7 0 ons — 
Sheet Iron, senile flat, best — 

cae to ® &- —-- a WO ue — 

= s x-and ig. 19 0 O wa = 

* bed seceerees wv 10 0 oe ae 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheote— ane 

Ovdinary — a pays FFs oes a 

- g.and2%g.15 5 0 ... = 

” ” se enecen ees wuo0 .. -_ 

PRICES CURRENT —c xtinued on page 611. 
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THE BUILDER. 


ESTATES AND SITES NOTES. 


We propose in this and subsequent issues 


to publish a half-page of notes dealing with 
matters concerning the development of 
estates and sites, which, we think, may be of 
interest to architects and to others. The 
more fortunate of our readers have oppor- 
tunities thrust upon them, and have neither 
time nor necessity to “ make business ”’ 
for themselves. The 
readers, however, are, if not in Mr. Micawber's 
position of one waiting for something to turn 
up, looking out for opportunities enabling 
them profitably to employ their time and skill. 


residuum of our 


Such opportunities, though somewhat 


checked by recent legislative enactments, 
are afforded by the development of land and 
building sites, and our aim will he as far as 
possible to indicate in the first place where 
capital can be advantageously and_ well 
invested ia building operations or in purchases 
of land for future operations, and in the 
second place to attract the attention of 
those who have capital to invest in such 
operations. 
advertisements dealing with such matters, 
with , money 


For the purposes of convenience 


obtainable on mortgage or 


otherwise for building operations, will appear 
immediately under our notes. 


As we have said, the tendency of much of 


the recent legislation has been to discourage 
legitimate speculation in land and building 
to the detriment of the bui'ding trade and 
those who are dependent on its prosperity ; 
but there are signs that the tide has in some 
measure turned, apart from the possibility 
of future measures which may be enacted 
to mitigate the evils found in practice to 
be a consequence of past legislation. 


There is also another feature of the position 


which affects or will affect holders of property, 


‘be rep 


which is this: Assuming that the effects of 
legislation have been to curtail building 
operations, that very cause must sooner or 
later increase the value of existing houses 
and building, as the demand must tend in 
time to exceed the supply, and thus, in spite 
of new taxation, sha must in the long run 
fall on tenants, prices must improve, and 
the depreciation in value of property will 
pied by an increase. 

Holders of property and those who have 
capital to invest at the present time in land 
and buildings will then reap their reward. 
In other words, one effect of some of the late 
measures is to hit hardest those who have 
little or no reserves, while those in a more 
favoured position may find their actual 
opportunities both by holding what they 
have and in being able to supply what 
will become a more and more insistent 
want. 

It is also true that sites in the best areas 
of our great towns will always retain their 
value, which will be an increasing one ; and 
those who can afford to speculate in such 
sites can do so at any time with confidence 
if their action is well considered. 

In connection with this it may be pointed 
out that in cases where the very best sites 
alone are suitable there is at all times a 
greater difficulty in obtaining such suitable 
sites than there is in raising the financial 
support which enables the investor to deal 
with them. The investor in such cases is fo 
much alive to the importance of getting the 
most suitable site that the question of the 
employment of this or that architect for 
the actual work becomes, unfortunately for 
architecture, a matter of secondary con- 
sideration, which fully accounts for the 


number of magnificent archit; 
cheek 3 ; Chitectural pos. 
sibilities which are not fully utilised.” 1 
thus becomes a more and more important 
factor for the architect who has ambitions 


to utilise such opportunities to make 


4 é " himse! 
acquainted with what is going on in ~s 
property market and to form a sound 


general estimate of the trend of the market 
We live in a commercial world. in which 
the great majority of people are primarily 
concerned in making a living, and they 
interest In any of the arts, including tha: 
of architecture, is a secondary consideration, 
if it is a consideration at all. ‘ 

Except, therefore, for those who, as we hay. 
expressed it, have opportunities thrust upon 
them, it behoves all to do their best to make 
such opportunities for themselves that they 
may be best able to fulfil their ambitions, | 

With respect to the provinces we shall be a! 
all times glad to receive notes or informatioy 
from those interested in these matters with 
which we can supplement the information y: 
have in hand. It is frequently the case that the 
good provincial investments are taken up in 
London, and the wider the publicity given 
to opportunities which may occur the greate: 
will be the chance of profitable sales o: 
the inception of successful building 
speculation. 

We think that architects and others who 
are interested in such matters may, in these 
columns, find a common meeting-ground 
with estate agents and surveyors who can 
supply them with suitable sites on the on 
hand, or with capital to develop sites on th: 
other, and we shall at all times be pleased to 
consider any suggestions which will result in 
making our paper of greater use to those whe 
read it. 





BUILDING ESTATES. 


BUILDING FINANCE. 


BUILDING SITES. 





MAGNIFICENT FREEHOLD 
BUILDING ESTATE 


(Eight miles from Merb’: Arch), 


Comprising over Ninety Acres, abso- 
lutely ripe for immediate develop- 
ment, within a few yards of three 
railway-stations, affording unrivalicd 
travelling facilities. 


EXTENSIVE FRONTAGES, 
FINANCES ARRANGED. 


TO BE SOLD 


as & whole at an 
EXTRAORDINARILY LOW PRICE. 


Pians and Particulars from the 
SOLE AGENTS: 





LARGE FUNDS 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 


FOR 


FINANCING 


First-class Building Schemes 
in the City and West End. 


MORTGAGES. 


Several first-rate Mortgage Securities 
required for Funds of £10,000; 
£25,000; £40,000; and £120,000, 


Priority given to Freehold and 
Long Leasehold Premises in 
the City and West End. 


Principals or their Solicitors and authorised 
Agents are invited to communicate witli the 


LENDERS’ SURVEYORS: 





Several of the 


FINEST BUILDING SITES 


in the West End 


TO BE LET 


ON BUILDING LEASE 
AT 
Moderate Ground Rents, 


tive 


with the option to purchase 


FREEHOLD. 


Premises can be Iet to first-class 
tenants on full repairing leasc> 
before building operations 
commence. 


Building Finance and Mortyax: 


Principals can obtain full f rt 
from: 











COLLINS « COLLINS 


Land Agents and Surveyors, 


37, South Audiey Street, 


GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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PRICES CURRENT +-continued fron page 609, 
METALS (Continued), 

Iron (Continued) — Per ton, in London. 

Best Soft Steel ft, by 2ft, £ s, 4. £6. a. 


Kggnes Sone - 











Beat Soft 2g.&%g. 1810 0 .., pm 
» ” * Be sostoseee SO ie prem 
Out Nails, $ in. toGinsiicc... 1 O 0 ., 1110 0 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 

LEAD, &e. 

ORNS fs Lenten - 
; s. 4, 
English, b.andup 23 2 6 - 
gee steal shes 
Salk aiticamiaepnnaiudenhains 612 6 otis - 
Compo islets Sune « 
Zino—sheet— Tn ca-ts of sv 6 
Vielle Movtagie ........0.csce.ceceee ~ 4 : ae = 
Sileatan ica, in bundles, In. per uwt, extrs. 
OOrvene ahead ntti tins OF 4 wi ~- 
Thin ” sepeecceseevons ” es. $3 om) - 
Copper naila... .. ” we ee ae a 
Copper Wie ......-c00e00 oo «C® = EO ue =~ 
Drone Mheot ied wo O&O we a 
TRIM cccrerdercocccesstvescvces = Lee on 
Tix—English Tugota......... * oe 8... pi 
Sotpse—Plambers’ ...... 9 0 » lewd... pas 
TUMMION  cccccscseceesessedens = ie a oe =~ 
Blowpipe .......+ stivicetanx -# O14... ~~ 





thirds ......... ZL 26 oz. fourthe ......... 4d. 
6 tae a Sos. thirds......... " 
. = f can sean aft Flats d Sheet, 15 oz. 3d. 
96 os. thirds............ 44d. ” 21 oz. 4d. 


ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATE3 OF 
STOUK SIZES," 
4 Bolled plate ..... 2jd. ured Rolled, Ox- 
+, Rough rolled and | . 
rough const plate.. 24d. anie, Arctic, Muffled, 
4 Hough Polled and i pool — Cathe 
, he t late.. . . Lad ite Oeeeeees a 
ee Ditte tinted oe. 4 
* Not lease then two ora‘es, 


OFLA, &e. 


a 
™ 


as. ?. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ......... per gallon v 2 % 
* * » i ae ” 6024 
” ” » in drome ......... ° 0 2 6 
Boiled ,, » in bwrrels......... ” 026 
. e » in drums....... os ” 63239 
Turpentine in larrels ...........-.+ ” ee Be 
* in diets sdadieee’ ” * 29 
Engliah White Lead, per ton 29 5 0 


Groand 
(In not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
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Red I 
















8. da. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... 8 0 
Oak 010 6 
seen 012 6 
} vs ng. ge -oerrcornen 010 0 
_— Hard. ing . tor 
urches ...... amaeoes PS NET ihnionipea Ou 6 
Fine Elastic Carriage .................... pusgenioaouil 012 9 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ........... ecencee 016 4 
Fine Pale Maple 20... o......ccccceceeee wiintmionea 010 0 
Finest Pale Mmrable Copal o.........c.csccescoses 018 6 
Extra Pale Prench (i) ooo ccceccsceeee SS ee 
Ruwshell Plating Varwiwh ................... 18 4" 
White Pale Britined io. occ cece cee cee ee 140 
rr Or 012 0 
Beast Japan Gold Size 2.00.6... ceccecceceeee 010 0 
NN IE III, 66 ncenscessecamnaiennsibon 016 9g 
Oak and Mahogany Stain .................... 094 
CIEINEE SENUIUD sscincsnseccnoosupiutiimedeiincetiie 080 
Berlin Black a 016 © 
Knotting . 010 6 
French and Brugh Poligh ..........cc:sccceeeecorses 010 0 





TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “The Editor,” and must reach 
us not later than 6 p.m. on Wednesday. [N.B.—We 
cannot publish ‘lenders unless authentica’ either by 
the architect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders accepted unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 
ARMLEY.—For erection of a bakehouse, boiling 
house, and stables in Hull-lane, for Mr. Charles 


Hepworth. Mr. J. A. Webster, architect and surveyor, 
Leeds :-— 


CBI etibicenescnnies ed ot |) ee £335 
Pickard & Co,............ 366) J. Walker, Wesley- 
J.H, Abbott 2.000000... 36 rowl, Armley* ...... 327 





ASHINGTON.—For new motor-house and factory, 
for Ashington Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Mr. Oaborne Blythe, architect. Ashington, Northum- 
berland :— 


COUT Savaiciversiene £1,845 72] Dykes ............ £1450 00 
POD idiiciccéissess 1,682 10 0| Hedley, Blyth, 
eae, RS Nerthumber- 

GE cascicssecee 1,593 2 i| RO ccccsere 1,421 00 
Brown ............ 1,526 11 1 
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BARGOED. — For alterations and additions to 
remises at Hanbury-road, for Mr. Morgan James, 
Maes y-cwmmer. Messrs. Seaborne & Caley, architects, 


m 
Hengoed, Cardiff :-— 


T. Vodden......... 459 
E. J. Davis & Co.... 308 15 


\ 5 8 ae £398 15 
J. Lioyd, Ystrad- 
mynacht............ 390 (0 





BERMON DSEY.—Repairing roof of Central Library. 
Mr. R. J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa- 


road, Bermondsey : 

J. Greenwood, 
BIO Secdsdss sosteke £194 10 0 

W. Durrant & 


Rr 
G Parker&Sons 175 00 


BOURNEMOUTH.—Por 


A. White & Co.... £167 00 
RK. L. Stuart & 


SS Sere Oe 


198 00} D. Evans* ......... 162 17 6 


alterations and additions 


at “Cotford’” and “ Worcester,” West Hill-road, 
Bournemouth. Mr. Victor Mitchell, M.S.A., architect, 
St. Peter’s-chambers, Bournemouth 





Spreadbury BOOZ ; BtMCOV oo... ccceeecee-cs0ee £750 
ROT cincccusecsssontasesees 861;Saunders & Coa, 

Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 786 Bournemouth? ...... 657 
F. Hoare & Sons ...... 759 | Southgate ............... 67 


} Accepted, inelnding electric bells and lighting 


HADFIELD.—For erection of new offices in Wesley- 


street. 


Mr. W. Marshall, architect, 131, Stamford- 


street, Stalybridge. Quantities by architect 


J. Fieldiug......... £1,280 0 
W.H. Bowden... 1,237 10 
Middleton Bros. 1,115 4 
J. J. Hurst...... 1,081 0 
Clayton Bros......_ 1,080 0 


S. Goddard......... 1,067 0 
W. Howard & 
aaa «- 1,060 0 
J. W. Storey ...... 1,054 & 
Dawson & Co. ... 1,051 0 


Newton&Johnson 1,040 6 


Norgrove & Son, 


TAB, cceiccsscsss-s 21,0 0 
Wilson & 

Roberts . 1,023 0 
A. A. Stowell... 1.008 0 


Swallow & Taylor 1,007 6 


Aldons & Son 906 14 
Shuttleworth 

sros., Staly- 

bridge* 25 0 


HARTLEPOOL.—For cleaning, varnishing ' 
the various rooms at the Pablie Library, for Hartlepoo! 


Corporation Mr. 


P. Horsley, Borough Engineer 


and Surveyor. Quantities by Borough Engiveer 


J. Burdon... 


£78 3 G6 


J.T. Burdon, West Hartlepool" 7619 0 


HENDON 


Public mortuary at Edgware. Mr. J. A. 


Webb, Engineer and Surveyor, Rural District Council 
Offices, Stanmore-hill, Hendon 


Wyborn...... £259 18 0} Hollowell £2) 3 9 

W. Stonebridge Landen & Son 210 0 
1 SEER 29 410;W. Monk, 

Pickerill <a ee © Edmonton * 26 0 O 

Payne Bros 274 0 0} 


LEEDS.—For rebuilding the house and shop, No 


Green-road, and No, 6, 


Pollard-street, for Le 


Corporation (Improvements Committee). Mr. W. T. 
Lancashire, City Engineer, Leeds .— 
C. Higgins, Roseville-road, Leeds* ......... 2226 








the following Mark 





3. I was until recently unaware of t 
to have been an infringement by me, 
4. I have alread 
undertaken to obliterate my said 
used. The total number 


obliterated pe 


Statutory Declarations Act, 1835. 
Subscribed by the said George Hyde 





2. It has recently been brought to my noti 
Trade Mark No. 298260 of 1907 in Class 17, as follows: 


k on all my sac 
sacks that were ever printe 
And I make this solemn declaration conscient 
and declared by-him at No, 1, Renfrew Road, 


Lambeth, in the County of London, this 


COPY 








3oth day of April, 1913. 
Before me, 


THE WOULDHAM CEMENT COMPANY, LTD., 


35, GREAT ST. HELENS, E.C. 


Statutory Declaration 


as to the Infringement of Trade Mark No. 298260 of 1907 in Class 17, 


x, GEORGE HYDE, of 173, Kennington Cross, London, S.E., Builders’ Merchant, trading as 
George Hyde & Co., solemnly and sincerely declare as follows : 
1. During the years 1905, 1908, and from 1912 to the present time my firm have used on bags containing Belgian Cement 


ce by the Wouldham Cement Company, Limited, that this mark infringes thir 


f the Wouldham Cement Company’s said Trade Mark, but there appears 
gy cy wb eb not to use my said Mark on Cement of any kind hereafter. 
id Mark on all cement sacks in my possession on the 26th April, 1913, and have 
ks as they come back to my possession, so that it shall not beiagain 
d with my said mark was about 2,000, i 
iously believing the same to be true and by virtue of the provisions of the 


t (Signed) GEORGE HYDE. 
W. J. TREHARNE, 


A Commissioner for Oaths. 
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LLANSAMLET.—For alterations and renovations to 
the Ebenezer Chapel, Mr. Rhys Liewelyn, architect, 
Lonlas, Liansamlet :— z 
R, Liewellyn ......... £609 0 | D, W. Rosser*...... £575 10 


LONDON.—For the reconstruction of the West 
London Police-court. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, F.R.1.B.A., 
surveyor to the Metropolitan Police District, New 
Scotland-yard, 8S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Thurgood, 
Son. & Chidgey, 8, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, W.C. :— 


Wall & Co. ............ £17.27 Ashby & Horner ... £15,118 
F. C, Minter ...... . 16,521 HJ. Williams, Ltd. 14,975 
love Bros. ..... 15,686 Dickens ............... 14,882 
Hiews & Hill, Lea. 15,444 Grover & Sona ...... 14,873 
Kilby & Gayford ... 15,28 Adamson & Sons... 14,765 
W. Lawrence 15,260 Patman & Fother- 

Jarvis & Sons . 122 | inebam...... schuisae De 
Moss & Sons ......... 15,208 Holliday & Green- 

Sabey & Sons......... 15.200 re ae 14,615 
Taylor & Co. 15,165 J. Garlick ............ 14,496 


M Cormick & Sons 15,19 Lole & Co. ............ 13,985 


LURGAN.—For erection of fifty-four workmen's 
dwellings. Mr, James Hunter, engineer 
W. M. Kinney, Portadown ..............0s000e+ £9,213 


MALDON.—For erection of a bathing-shed at the 
Marine Lake. Mr. . Swales, M.Inst.C.E.1., 
Horough Engineer, Maldon :-— 

R. I. Woodyvard ............ RUSE 

E. C. Stratford, Maldon®........................ 50.10 


PENRITH.—For grammar school. Messrs. Harri- 
con & Ash, architects and surveyors, 14, Girey-street, 
Newcaastle-upon-Tyne 





Whole. 
A. Grisen iT. Hilton ...... £7,588 9 8 
thwaite . £8,000 0 O17. Laing &Son 7,390 19 0 
J. H. Reed & iJ. Brown & 
SOM ccoreccce. 2gthd © O] Boma? nine 72 8 9 
Ma vn, etc, 
A. O. Thoms. oktttiianenhcuthvascandebaiuiite £4,698 
Ca pente rs @i dl dois 73, 
J. Hatch & Sons ... £21,976) Millburn & Son...... £1,694 
J. Richardaon& T. Richardson ... 1,600 
Soa . . 1,9)0 
Slaters. 
R. Dawson.. . £80 0} Dawber, Townsley, 
E. Burrow ..... ~~ ST Wi &Ce, BAd. -«:..: £32) © 


| W. Kitchen& Sons WH 0 
Plumbers and Gasfitters, 
J. & W. Seott... £690 0 O| Harrison Bros. £637 11 3 
J. Jackson 68617 Oj; J. Austinaé Co, 610 6 0 
Allinson & Son 681419 5/8. Rushworth... 606 0 0 
4 Higginbot 
ham & Sons... Gi 0 0 
Plasterers. 

G. Nichols, Ltd. £593 210] J. & W. Scott... £450 0 0 


R. M. Qmerod & W. Thomson Hos 3 
Sons . 48 7 317. Jackson eee 
W. Kitchen & 
Sons 459 0 060 











Dry Austrian 
Wainscot. 







Stowed: 


Wainscot Sheds 


Qiitwail Docks. 


Office : St. Ceorge’s House, 
6/8, Eastoheap, LONDON, E.0. 
Telephone No.: 67 Avenue. 











THE BUILDER. 


Painters, 
Hill & Stephen- . . Higginbot- 

BON ...c0rcscceniee A982 TL OF ham  ..,-..s00., 81 O 0 
J. & W. Scott... 200 0 0} J. Jackson ...... le7 7 10 
Glaziers. 

J. Jackson ...... £101 16 91 J. & W. Scott... £60 0 0 

Hill & Stephen- A. bot- 
WOE cas.sssvrgugaas: Oe ee SE Me sean 6 O'S 
S. Rushworth 87 0 0 


[Architect's estimate, £7,200.] 


RICHMOND, — For making-up Ruskin and Defoe 
avenues, r. J. H, Brierley, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Richmond :— 

Ruskin-avenne. Defoe-avenue. 





ven £1,198 3 4 

eee Ts 16 0 8 

; 529 211 ....... levels 8 

Pree & S008 ...........0c0erccres S06 6 4 un. om 8 1 

Weer OB ORs: sevsicdssscicse 49017 5 . 1th v 

EF Fe SR SCR Oe | ee aut 94l0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westmin- 

GI ikc,coacietonnscaenin DW Discs 89) 11 10 
Borough Surveyor's 
estimates ..........06., ‘ 


486 0 0 on 1011 0 0 


SLOUGH.-- Por new drapery and outfitting depart- 
ment, for the Slough and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. Edward T. Bowyer, architect and surveyor, 
I44a, High street, Slough : — 

J. Deverill... . ...... £654 01H. Street ............ £617 A 
Rurfoot & tutler... 646 0} Burfoot & Sons*... 580 10 
H. D. Bowyer ...... 64 0 


Shop Front. 
Parnall & Song ...... £388 0 | S. Hoskins & Bros.* £369 1 


Heating. 
EE | RN LO ON ee 
Renton, Gibbs, & Co., Ltd... @ 0 


SOU THAMPTON.—Engine-house at Shirley Fire- 
Statin. Mr. J. A. Crowther, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.S.E., 
Engineer, Town Hall, Southampton : 

H. Ansell 3 a £ULU82 5 A. BF. Jukes & Son £1,058 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd, 1144] J. E. Franklin & 

J. Douglas ............ 1071 Co., Ltdl.* ii 
J. Nichol .... 1,039 


1,090 


TAFFS WELL.—For the erection of a new infants’ 
school at Taffs Well, near Cardiff, for the Glamorgan 
County Council, under the supervision of Mr. D. Pugh 
Jones, F.S.1., M.8.A., County Hall, Cardiff :— 
Nibblett & Knox & 

Davies ...... £2,855 6 11 Wells ...... £2,487 8 11 
A. W. Julian 2,729 310 | D. Davies ... 242417 6 
YT. Edwards 2,618 19 5}|R. Jones} ... 2,251 17 5 
Jones Bros. 2,67 8 3 | Hamilton & 

J. Allen, Ltd, 2,608 4 1 Millard, 
J. Harry . 25038 5 9 Caerphilly’ 2.410 0 0 
+ Withdrawn. 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J* 


SLATE MERCHANTS. aD, 








EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write— 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BSETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, E. 


(May 23, 1913, 


WELLINGBOROUGH.— 7 
wards to the Cottage Hospital “Me 
acca Steen 


tion of additiong’ 
esers, Sharman & 








. £1,379 19 6) C. Adams - 9% 
B.Rrowné Sone 1,282 10 0 | Berrill & Grow, “a oe 
. Murkett ... 1,267 00 Hacksley Bros: 147 9 
[All of Wellingborough.) ~ "" °° 
; Recommended for acceptance 
(°.° A mistake was made in our lacus | 
; gue for May 9 
page in connection with works to for | 7? 
Dtoed, and for alterations to te "Eeseeie 


Depot, when the name of the architet 1-0") 
— — e- Mr, W. Williamson, bi R LEAS 
semen cs Sh Hall, Bradford, and not the two 








estemeenenen tl 
ee 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(\ncorporating the Ham Mill Stone Co, and C. Trask & Son, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 





Asphalte.—The yee, and Metallic Lava 
— Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran- 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con- 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co, 1.N. 2644 Central, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 


69 & 70, Dean-street, Soho, W. 


Telephone DALsTon 1385. 

Many years connected 

89 W. H. LasceLias & Co., 
of Bunhill Row. 


Mildmay Works, Mildmay Avenve, Islington, N. 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS. “*.:."" 
ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal and Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, and other Floors. 














The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


Freneh Asohalte 


Whose same and address should be inserted in ol! 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aad all informatios 
Apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1834, 
Telephone : 


| EMPEROR’ 









Cures in 19 cases out of 20. 
Write to-day for Iiustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 


346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 










Se Lee 
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